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CARBON 


Carbon is one of the most 
widely distributed of the 
elements, for it is an essen- 
tial constituent of all living 
matter. Carbon appears in 
the crystalline form as 
diamond and graphite and 
in the amorphous form as 

charcoal. Combined with other elements it gives innumerable chemicals 
all of which are vital to our existence. Carbon atoms readily join with 
each other, and with those of other elements. They will link up into rings, 
form long chains of atoms like strings of beads, and even branch out to 
make complex three-dimensional molecules, The study of carbon compounds 
is so important that it has become a specialized branch of science known as 
Organic Chemistry. Hundreds of thousands of different molecules have 
already been made from carbon atoms in conjunction with those of 
two or three other elements, such as hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. An 
almost infinite number of new ones remain to be discovered by the 
organic chemist. : 
Since 1856, when Sir William H. Perkin made the first synthetic dye, 
mauve, the manufacture of dyestuffs has been a focal point of the organic 
chemical industry. The dyestuffs made by LC.I. are carbon compounds, 
and recent LC.I. research into carbon derivatives 

has resulted in such epoch-making discoveries 

as new anti-malarial drugs, new textile fibres 

like ‘Ardil’, and ‘Gammexane’, a revolutionary 

insecticide, 
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There is more and more applause for 
“Black & White” and its ever increasing 
popularity is proof that this fine Scotch which is 
blended in the special “‘ Black & White” way 
has maintained the regard of generation after 
generation. 





BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Seerct is in the Blending 


By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


Maximum Prices (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assaciation. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING ° 
HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 











‘T*HE only satisfactory method of 
learning a foreign language is the direct 
method. 

In other words, you must learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. 

It naturally follows from this that the 
old-fashioned method of memorising long 
lists of foreign words is entirely abolished 
when you learn a language by the direct 
way. You get to know each word by using 
it, and by using it in different ways and 
relationships. 





Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 





No long months trying to memorise 
lengthy vocabularies and dreary rules ! 
You are guided naturally and instinctively, 
as a child is taught to quickly grasp words 
and their meanings, their fitness, their use 
—and their pronunciation. 

Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language, but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 


There are no classes to attend. The 
method enables you to learn a foreign 
language in your own time, and in from 
one-third to one-half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language : 

French, Spanish, German, Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


———POS6T THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY—. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. . 
(Cross out three of these.) 


Fr Perper bibededeau Gar sents vee 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 


TBWw3 


In our care we have 7,000 children who depend 


| on us for their every need. Will ycu become 


a partner in this great work by sending a gift of 


10 = Which will buy one child’s 
food for five days 


| Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's 
| Homes.” should be sent t> 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
| STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.!. 
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September 


With the approach of autumn, the new school 


year begins. The needs of those dependent upon 


you extend over many years and you will be 
wise to ensure that provision is made for the 
young lives in your keeping. The Manager of 
any branch of the Midland Bank will readily 
arrange for you to meet a friendly represen- 
tative, who will place at your disposal the 
long experience and expert knowledge in 


these matters of the 
MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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She had no one 


to look to . 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 


happiness in our homes. 
Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON : 


H.M. THE KING 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 





MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 
pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., 
and in three series, for light, medium 
or heavy duty. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


OOBBIE'S LOAN — GLASGOW C.4 








GOOD NEWS 
FOR INVESTORS 


; The Planet Building Society (est. 1848) 
; announces with pleasure an increase in 
: the rate of interest allowed on shares. 


From 1st July, Shareholders—old and 


‘ new—will receive 


2M 


INCOME TAX 
PAID BY SOCIETY 


‘ Interest allowed from day of investment 
! to day of withdrawal. 
' £5,000 can be accepted. 
{ par at short notice. 


From £1 to 
Refunded at 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Write today for | Prospectus, &e. 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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The policy for education 


provides a means of saving for a child’s education 
during the less expensive years of his (or her) 


life. For example, for a parent aged 35 next 
birthday :— 


The Society pays 
£100 p.a. for 5 years, beginning in 15 years’ time 
and 


if the parent dies within 15 years, £100 p.a. in the 
meantime towards the child’s maintenance 


The cost is 
£8 :7:6 a quarter for 15 years at most 


Enquire for details, giving the ages of parent and child 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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A housewife 


in Melbourne goes shopping... 


And an exporter here in Britain wants to know 
all about what she buys. He wants other 
information as well, for the success of his 
Australian export venture may depend on it. 
Many shrewd British exporters consult the Bank 
of Australasia which is in constant touch with 
all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand. 
The information available at the Bank is accurate 
and up-to-date, it can be relied upon absolutely. 
Please call at, or write to, either of the addresses 
given below. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


Manager: G. C. Cowan 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Opposite Australia House) 








MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY 
THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION— 
35/- per BOTTLE, 18/3 tr }-BOTTLE, 
9/6 per t-BOTTLE, & 3/8 per MINIATURE. 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD EDINBURGH 





The line- 
throwing 
pistol which 
made this 
rescue 
possible 
cost £43 


All Life-boats are equipped with this life- 
saving device, which can project a line 
250 yards. 

Help to provide this safeguard by sending 
a contribution, however small. Your 
contribution may save a life. 


Royal 
National Life-Boat 
Institution 


42 Grosvenor Gardens 


p % oA London, S.W.1 

ras eS 

The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 

Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Secretary 
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RR 


Telephone: CENtral 5746 


By Appointment ea cn to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 





To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘‘ Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 





Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 
material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home and Overseas 


“An elegant sufficiency, 
Content” 


JAMES THOMSON | 


Sufficient unto itself is the contentment | 
you will find in smoking an 
EMBASSY CIGAR. So we will say 
nothing about the care we take, and 
have taken for 70 years, in 
selecting the best leaf. We will 

not even mention the mild 

and subtle Havana 
flavour. Smoke your 
EMBASSY CIGAR 

and enjoy it in peace. 





CIGARS 
WDrBO.WMLs. 





’ Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 
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THE name ‘STUDINGTON’ is 
known the world over for English 
tailoring at its best. Overcoats 
for ladies and gentlemen—either 
made to measure or ready to wear 
—are now available in a wide 
selection of fine quality cloths, 
amongst which you are bound to 
find something that will please and 
endure for many seasons to come. 





STUDD & MILLINGTON LTD. 


67 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, and 2 Mill Street, London, W.1 
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Familiarity breeds content. 


The urge that drives some smokers into a constant ching for 
new brands and differing mixtures fights a losing Bite against 
the serene virtues of John Cotton. With this cool-burning, 
even-smoking leaf we can settle down... relishing the same unvarying 
pleasure at every fresh pipeful or cigarette . . . and knowing that 
our chosen brand is one with which our fathers and grandfathers 
were both familiar and contented. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos, 1 and 2, 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4, 4/5 an oz. 
Empire, 4/14 an oz. 


clean wancnanre John Cot Cotton 


TO HM. THE KING MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 





A GOOD TURN 


To those to whom it is second 
nature to do a good turn, the 
Church Army appeals on behalf 
of men, women and children 


needing a new start in life. The 
—then have you heard... task of turning sadness into 


about the new Lectron 8.2 Hearing Aid? Its is i > 
specially constructed microphone mounting and gladness 1S indeed a happy one 


finger-tip controls keep noise-producing ‘clothes — 9 
rub’ to a minimum, which means better hearing will YOU take a turn? 
all the time. Weighing six ounces complete, the 
8.2 costs only a farthing an - aad torun! Yetits 
tonal qualities are uns' 

Write today for seven days’ free | Price Cheques should be crossed 
home main & peer Gon tome Wf 19 *Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,’ and 
desired, 4 Sé-hour repair service is G sent to the Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
available 2S. y 
Sidi. ef our NS. General Secretary, The Church 
* A new leaflet—prepared to help you to get the Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, 
best possible results from any type A: hearing aid— W.1, 
will gladly be sent on request. 


Lectron Hearing Ald Company x CHUR H ARMY 


Dept. L9, 116 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 FIGHT THE Good FIGHT 
(Victoria 5474) ; also at 
Rostrum House, 11 Park Place, Leeds, 1. 
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THE I8ct. GOLD OMEGA 


To commemorate this memorable 
year Omega have created a special 
watch. Fashioned with all the tradi- 
tional skill and artistry of the finest 
English watch case craftsmen it has 
been designed to perpetuate the lustre 
of an historic event. Its heavy 18 ct. 


gold case houses the world-renowned 





Omega 30 mm. movement, coveted for 
its outstanding observatory successes. 
An Omega watch remains a silent 
symbol of its owner’s unerring taste, 
Those who wear one of these rare new 
gold Omegas will be fortunate indeed; 
they will possess one of the finest 
watches made anywhere in the world. 


Price £72: 10:0 


OMEGA 


Write to the Omega Watch Co.( England) Ltd. ( Dept. A.8), 26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 
for list of authorized jewellers whose guarantees alone are recognized. 
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Lest you forget... 


On behalf of the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, on this Anniversary of 
the Battle of Britain, despite all circumstance, we ask once more for your 


support. 


Who could count it less than honour to lighten the lot of the widows, wives, 
children, dependants and successors of those who cast away in England’s 
summer skies their ** unhoped serene” and saved us from catastrophe. 

Great the need, the call, the duty, to help a cause so deserving. 

We also commend this Appeal to all entrusted to advise upon their clients’ 


benefactions. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to Lorp RIvERBALE, Chairman, or 
The Honorary Treasurer, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund (Dept. A), 
1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


Tel. : Sloane 1681 














Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
in the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
LONDON, E.C.3 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


—_—TEAR OUT AND POST———— 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: WEL. 5832. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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...a most UNUSUAL 
holiday Have you ever climbed j 


a mountain on a Basuto pony ? Have you come within 


stroking distance of wild animals in their native haunts 


with perfect safety ? South Africa offers you all this and 


a score of other experiences such as you will 
find nowhere else. What a 
country for a holiday, with 

bright sunshine to enliven each 
happy day. No currency or 


other tiresome restrictions. 


Consult your 

Travel Agent or write 
for literature. This 
office is at your service 
for free, friendly and 
non-commercial 
advice on holidays 

in South Africa. 


TION 
70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: GROsvenor 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


<= "Se OF. 5 lan pE gt. Y 
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NEW LONDON’S 
DOUBLE SIZE BOOK CENTRE 


Euthymol where you can buy 


or borrow books 
FOR 2/ ts 


Economy move! Yes, 
there’s a two-and- 
ninepenny Euthymol 
ental ial x 42 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 
twice the quantity of SS7 : Telephone: WELbeck 3781 

the standard 1/8size. § 

Sparkling teeth, clean 
mouth, healthy gums, 
sweet breath; these 
are the benefits from 


THE <&iB8s TIMES 


BOOKSHOP 
AND LIBRARY 








Physically Perfect 


wasthe opinion givenby |§ 


using EUTHYMOL 
—the scientific denti- 
frice with a guaran- 
teed germicidal 


George Cathcart, M.D., 
after a strict examina- 
tion of F. H.C. Woollas- 


B 


ton, shown here. Edin- 
burgh-born DrCathcart } 
(famous as the founder | 
of the Henry Wood] 
Promenade Concerts) } 


SS. 


was among the first of 
the eminent men to 
advocate and personally 
recommend Maxalding } 
as a natural and safe 
way to physical fitness. } 


F. H. C. Woollaston 


(professionally known 
as Court Saldo and } 
Principal of Maxalding) } 
arranges training } 
routines to meet indivi- 
dual requirements and 
conducts postal courses 
toall parts of the world. 





Ask your chemist’s opinion of . 

ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
E U T HY M 0 L T 0 0 T H pP A ~ T E giving a cross-section of the type of cases handled 
over the past forty-two years will be sent, post free, 
to any part of the world on receipt of the apnlicant’s 


IT’S A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT NAME, ADDRESS, AGE AND OCCUPATION, 


MAXALDING (B18) 


SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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The Secret of 
MENTAL CREATING 


F YOU just like to dream, read no fur- 

ther. There comes a time when your 
ancies must be brought into light — and 
stand the test of every-day, hard realities. 
Are you one of the thousands — perhaps 
millions—whose thoughts never get 
beyond the stage of wistful wishing? Do 
you often come to from a daydream with 
the sigh, ‘If only 1 could bring it about — 
make it real?" 

All things begin with thoughr—itis what 
follows that may take your life out of 
the class of those who hope and dream. 
Thought energy, like anything else, can 
be dissipated — or it can be made to pro- 
duce actual effects. Ifyou know bow to place 
your thoughts you can stimulate the crea- 
tive processes within your ae 
them you can assemble things and condi- 
tions of your world into a happy life of 
accomplishment. Mental creating does not 
depend upon a magical process. It consists 
of knowing bow to marsha! your thoughts 
into a power that draws, compels and 
organizes your experiences into a worth- 
while design of living. 


ACCEPT THIS Fre BOOK 


Sea aR VaR CRITI Rete 


Let the Rosicrucians tell you how you may 
accomplish these things. The Rosicrucians 
(not a religious organization), a world- 
wide Jpecuetice fraternity, have pre- 


served for centuries the ancients’ masterful 
knowledge of the functioning of the inner 
mind of man. They have taught men and 
women how to use this knowledge to 
recreate their lives. They offer youa free copy 
of the fascinating book, ‘The Mastery of 
Life.” Ie tells how you may receive this 
information for study and use. Use coupon. 


Tae ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
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THE STORY OF THE ‘GLOUCESTERS’ 


CAP OF HONOUR 
David Scott Daniell 


The story of the Gloucestershire Regiment from 1694 to the 
present day, including a postscript on the 1951 stand in Korea. 
Material for the work was supplied by Lieut.-Colonel R. M. 
Grazebrook, O.B.E., M.C., and a foreword has been provided 
by H.R.H. THe DuKE oF GLOUCESTER, K.G. 

Fully illustrated. 17/6 net 


PENINSULAR CAVALRY GENERAL 
Edited by T. H. McGuffie 


The correspondence of General R. B. Long, who commanded 
cavalry with distinction in the Peninsular War, represents a fresh 
view of the period which will interest general readers as much as 
historians. The Editor provides a long biographical passage and 
explanatory notes. 12/6 net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 




















Vital care 


For over 130 years the for Vital Hair 


same family has If you use Rowland’s Macassar Oil, you will 
. be delighted with the vitality of your hair. 
jealously guarded the * Duliness will be replaced bya lustre and softness 
that tell you your hair is in perfect condition ! 


tradition that ensures First made in 1793 


( the excellence of ; 

Mackinlay’s ACKINLAYS (( R Ow LAND S ) 

Scotch Whisky ‘6 5 ie g MACASSAR OIL : 
Scorn eo A re ae Ney 


op hed 
?; 16/s 





ALEXANDER BRUNTON 
Bookseller 


xn 








Enquiries solicited for new or 
second-hand books 


xx 


38A GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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SDINIUUUUUIUTTUUUALUUUAH 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS * 


STOCK OF OVER THREE MILLION VOLUMES 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscri ptions taken for British and Overseas Magazines 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


sil OU 


Bm 
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SECURE YOUR FUTURE FROM WORRY 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary 
Securities or Dividends may fluctuate. The 
Standard gives particularly favourable rates, and 
the Security is unsurpassed. 


Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
>: ASSURANCE COMPANY :: 
HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


A Mutual Company Assets exceed £86,000,000 








Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 
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The East End Mission Yamal 


Founded 1885 
The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 


fl through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. "| 





The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- } 

tributions for its continuance. 

A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star’ (illustrated). 

Please send ~—s gifts to the Superintendent, Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1, 


ofC_fojc—_j alco fee aoc 
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HEAD OFFICE : 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall St., 
London, E.C.3 Tel: MAN 0522 
WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE : 


America House, Cockspur St., 
London, S.W.1 Tel: WHI 9646 
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SHANGAAN SOLDIER. 


BY HARRY KLEIN. 


It was daybreak in Mamitwa’s 
Location. Perched on the thateh 
of Shangaan huts cockerels 
crowed a raucous welcome to 
the new day. Cattle lowed and 
stirred restlessly in thorn-scrub 
bomas. Little black babies 
screeched for their mothers’ 
breasts. Dogs yelped ; wmfaans 
yelled early morning greetings 
from cattle kraal to cattle kraal 
as they started the milking. 
Sleepy women stirred them- 
selves, swung their babies to 
their backs and blew the embers 
of overnight fires into flame. 

The sun swung golden red 
over the rim of the lowveld 
bowl. Shafts of light flooded 
the ramparts of the Drakens- 
berg, castellated spurs of rock 
and crag towering in brooding 
majesty above the scattered 
huts of Mamitwa’s clan. The 
chill dawn wind of the Northern 
Transvaal winter dropped, and 
lazy curls of smoke from wood- 
fires spiralled skywards in the 
crisp air. 


Life was a babel of everyday 
sound. The men came from 
their huts. Draped in brightly 
coloured blankets, they squatted 
in the warming sun and waited 
for the women to bring them 
food. 

It was a daily scene that the 
young Shangaan, Nelson Koza, 
had lived through from babys 
hood for twenty years. But 
somehow it seemed different to 
him that morning as he scooped 
his share of steaming mealie pap 
from the pot Rosie brought him, 
An air of excitement underlay 
the early morning ritual of 
waking and eating. He knew 
what it was. That day the 
recruiting officer was coming 
from Pretoria to talk to the men 
of Mamitwa. He was coming to 
tell them of the white man’s 
war; to tell the Shangaans of 
the lowveld that it was their 
duty to fight side by side with 
the white soldiers of South 
Africa. 

Nelson smiled as he saw him- 
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self in imagination 
through the kraal in khaki 
uniform and _ shining boots, 
preening before admiring women 
and wmfaans. 

There was a lot that was good 
in the thought of war. Shan- 
gaans had always been warrior 
tribesmen and the assegai fell 
easy to hand. But he did not 
particularly want to go to war. 
He did not know why the white 
men were fighting each other, 
and all white men were more or 
less the same to him. They all 
made him and his friends work 
on farms or in far-away mines 
when they had no money to pay 
their taxes or dipping fees. 

He wanted Rosie, his young 
wife, at his side at night. He 
wanted to see little black 
Booysen, naked but for a string 
of beads around his middle, 
frolic on the floor of their hut. 
He wanted to ride his greatly 
treasured bicycle to the store at 
Letaba and swank before the 
men who did not have bicycles. 
The recruiting officer would 
not talk him into going, he 
would go only if Mamitwa beat 
the big drum of war after all the 
talking had finished. Then it 
would be his chief’s war and the 
men of Mamitwa would fight, 
as they did in the days of long 
ago before the white men out- 
lawed war for the black. 

Nelson could not understand 
the wmlungu. They said it was 
bad to fight, and yet they fought 
the Germans and the Italians. 
The German missionary at 
Magoeba’s Kloof had told all 
the low-country tribes that his 
chief, Hitler, was eating up the 


strutting 
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world. He told the black men 
not to fight for the English and 
Dutch because the soldiers of 
the German chief had already 
eaten the soldiers of England 
and France, and they would eat 
the few soldiers of South Africa 
before breakfast in the morning. 
Why then go and be killed when 
the Germans would look after 
the black men and make them 
masters of the English and 
Dutch? But then the police 
had taken the German mission- 
ary to gaol, and the Native 
Commissioner in. Tzaneen had 
said the German spoke lies and 
that the English lion still roared. 

Nelson did not know whom to 
believe. 

Last night Ramashu, the old, 
old man of the tribe, had told 
the young bloods stories of the 
wars of long ago. He told them 
of the black impis of the great: 
fighting chiefs which swept like 
wildfire across the veld, killing 
all who stood in their way. 
Then, wars had been wars; 
there were prizes—women and 
cattle. 

Old Ramashu, wizened and 
grizzled, had made their blood 
leap with excitement as he told 
of those great battles of the past. 
The flames of the fire lit the grey 
hairs on his face and on his head, 
which looked like a monkey’s 
head, he was so old now. 

All this talk of war was beyond 
the reasoning of the simple 
Shangaan. All he wanted was 
Rosie, Booysen and his bicycle. 

He rose and stretched himself 
in the warm sunshine. His 
blanket fell away, leaving him 
naked but for the leather girdle 
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about his loins. His dark bronze 
body was sleek and shining, like 
a young bullock. His white 
teeth flashed a happy smile when 
he looked at Rosie with Booysen 
at her breast. He was not a tall 
man, but supple and well set. 
His face was round with happi- 
ness and good living. He did 
not know what to think of the 
white man’s war. If Mamitwa 
beat the big drum he would go. 
If he did not beat the drum he 
would stay with Rosie and 
Booysen and ride his bicycle to 
the store. 


It was the day of the exodus 
from Mamitwa’s. The young 
men had all had their embarka- 
tion leave. The kraal was full 


of khaki-clad heroes, strutting 
and preening like cock-ostriches 


before their women. It was a 
long time from the day when, 
after the solemn pause that 
followed the indaba with the 
recruiting officer, Mamitwa had 
conferred awhile with the elders 
of the tribe and then, resolutely, 
strode to where the old tribal 
war-drum stood in the middle 
of the clearing. His arm had 
risen and fallen, and when the 
reverberations rolled back from 
the hills the men shouted and 
stamped—the women were silent 
—for the people of Mamitwa 
were at war. 

That was some time ago. 
During that time Nelson had 
learned to drill and be smart on 
the parade ground—that he liked. 
All the boys loved to stamp to 
the halt, to march, about tarn 
and mark time. They made a 
brave sight marching in column 
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of route with their assegais 
gleaming in the sunlight. He 
had also learned what soldiering 
meant for the black men of the 
South African forees. He was 
not to fight with gun and bullet; 
true, he carried an assegai so that 
he would look smart on parade, 
but his claim to honour was to be 
a batman to a white officer. 

He could have been a lorry- 
driver, but he knew nothing 
about motors and there was not 
enough time to teach him. The 
South Africans were sailing for 
the north and time was short. 
Mussolini’s armies were massed 
on the borders of Kenya. 

Ramashu sat huddled beside 
the drum when Nelson bade 
him good-bye. He mumbled 
stories of long ago, when Shan- 
gaans strode to war as warriors, 
not servants. 

“ Hamba Gahle, son of Koza, 
and return in peace,” he said in 
grudging farewell. 

Nelson and his friends were 
not dismayed. They liked being 
soldiers in uniform, with spark- 
ling buttons and shining boots. 
Their food was good and there 
was adventure ahead in the 
strange land of the Abyssinians. 
He would not be a batman all 
the time, and what stories he 
would tell the uwmfaans when he 
was an old man, of the heroes 
of Mamitwa in the white man’s 
war ! 

The women surveyed the 
scene as if in a daze. They did 
not cling to their men when 
Sergeant Kekana fell them into 
line and marched the soldiers 
to where the lorries stood to 
take them on the first stage 
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of the long overland journey 
to Kenya. 

At Mamitwa’s, many a black 
woman watched and wondered 
in mute silence what would 
become of the men who marched 
away so bravely into the un- 
known north. They went about 
their daily rounds, carried water 
from the river, ground corn and 
prepared food for the men who 
were left behind. 

Little Booysen crawled on the 
floor of the hut and crowed with 
delight at the way the pedal of 
the bicycle that leant against the 
wall spun to his touch. 


The green forest of Marsabit, 
on the northern Kenya fron- 
tier, echoed to the sounds of 
an army preparing for war. 
Long convoys of tented lorries, 


gun portés and armoured cars 
snaked through the swirling dust 
of the Kaisut Desert to the 
divisional assembly area. 

Like green beetles a company 
of armoured cars, with its 
echelon of supply vehicles, 
rolled into bivouac in the forest. 
Camp was quickly established 
and the company settled down to 
the routine of frontier patrols. 

“Wow!” the Shangaans of 
Mamitwa grunted in wonder- 
ment. This was a war. There 
were big guns, and thousands of 
men, armoured cars and tanks. 
Aircraft roared in the skies, and 
the forest spoke with the full- 
throated voice of war. They 
were lucky men indeed to be 
batmen to the officers of the 
armoured car company, who 
would be the first to fight the 
enemy. 
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As Nelson made up his major’s 
bed in the grass hut he reflected 
that Ramashu had not been so 
wise after all. It was good to 
be the batman of the command- 
ing officer of the armoured car 
company. The batman was an 
important man. He travelled 
in the major’s staff car, which 
was bedroom and office when 
they were on the road. He ate 
the same food as his major and 
he talked to him at night of what 
was happening in the war. The 
other boys looked upon him as 
an important man and he lorded 
it above them who were only 
batmen to lieutenants and 
captains. And, best of aill, 
fourteen of Mamitwa’s men were 
serving together in the same 
company. 

That had been a bad moment 
at the camp at Gil Gil near 
Nairobi, when over two hundred 
black men were paraded to be 
selected by officers of the Fifth 
South African Brigade. The 
commanding officers of the 
brigade units walked on to the 
ground and a great fear filled 
Nelson’s heart. He did not 
want to be separated from the 
men of his own tribe and be 
mixed with Basutos or Pondos, 
with whom he would surely 
fight. At that moment he was 
not a man. His stomach was 
like water and he had the fear 
of an wmfaan caught stealing 
mealies on the lands. He 
clutched the fingers of the man 
next to him and he, too, was 
trembling. Other boys were 
holding hands and all were afraid. 
They were not men in those 
terrible moments of waiting. 
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The officers came walking down 
the line and then Nelson’s heart 
bounded wildly: there was one 
he recognised. Forgetting he 
was @ soldier, he stepped from 
the line. ‘‘ My baas, I know the 
baas from Tzaneen. I have seen 
the baas at the store of Baas 
Crown. Me and the boys of 
Mamitwa very good batmen, 
sir.”’ 

Sergeant Kekana _  scowled 
and ordered him back to line, 
but the major grinned and said 
to the officer in charge of the 
batmen, ‘‘ It’s all right. I have 
fourteen officers and I would 
like fourteen men from 
Mamitwa’s. I come from the 
same district in the Northern 
Transvaal and I know his men.” 

It was a great moment when 
Joseph, Leribe, Jackson, Moleke, 
George and the others were 


detailed to the major’s company 


and, greater still, when the 
major said, “‘ Nelson, you will 
be my boy.” 


Nelson stood in the cold moon- 
light air at the outpost line 
waiting for the patrol to return. 
There was hot coffee and food 
in the major’s truck, but would 
he come back to eat and drink? 
Over a day had gone since the 
armoured cars had _ passed 
through the outposts at the edge 
of the escarpment and ridden 
down the rough track into the 
Dida Galgalla. ‘“‘ Desert of the 
Night,” the Boran tribesmen 
called the grim lava desert that 
spanned the hundred miles from 
Marsabit to the Moyale moun- 
tains and the Abyssinian 
border. By day it was an 
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inferno of twisted black roek 
spewed in torment from the 
bowels of the earth, radiating 
the sun’s heat with devilish 
blast. And at night, especially 
in the light of the young moon, 
it was a sinister no-man’s-land 
of creeping shadows and sighing 
winds. 

To Nelson, peering north and 
listening for the sound of engines, 
its bleak wastes were a death- 
trap to man. It was the home 
of the evil ones of the dead. No 
man could fight in a country so 
terrible that not even animals 
lived there; where the savage 
Somali and Banda irregulars of 
the Italians laid traps and mines 
and shot at patrols from kopjes 
where they could not be seen. 

Many had died in the Dida 
Galgalla. He was afraid for his 
master. 

The soldiers at the outpost 
spoke of a wireless message that 
told of an ambush and fight, 
of men killed. An ambulance 
convoy had rushed inte’ the 
night with more armoured cars 
towards Garba Turbi. He 
wanted to go with the ambu- 
lances, but the officer in charge 
said no. 

His baas would come home. 
His baas who spoke to him as a 
man and treated him as a man, 
even though he was black and 
his servant. He told his baas of 
Rosie and Booysen and of his 
bicycle. His baas spoke to him 
of his home in the far-away 
Transvaal. When they rode 
together in the truck along the 
pot-holed tracks and his back 
was sore from the bumping and 
jolting and he was sick for home, 
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the major would laugh and call 
him “Shangaan”’ and make him 
laugh with stories of how little 
black Booysen would soon be 
big and ride his father’s bicycle 
to the store and swank before 
the young girls. He wished he 
was a white man and could sit 
with the baas in the green 
armoured car and fight for him, 
instead of waiting at the outpost 
lines with coffee and food. 

Why would the white soldiers 
not give the South African black 
men guns and let them fight 
too? The Somalis and Banda 
and all the Colonial infantry of 
the Italians were black men. 
Could not a warrior Shangaan 
eat them in a night? He could 
not understand the reasoning of 
the umlungu. He would talk to 
the baas when he returned and 


ask him for a gun. 
The hum of motors was heard 


in the desert below. A while 
later the headlights of armoured 
cars were switched on as they 
climbed the ridge. Nelson 
trembled in an agony of suspense 
and waited for the long line of 
vehicles to pass. The ambulance 
convoy hurried by, infantrymen 
in lorries waved cheerily to the 
watchers on the road. Then 
came the last of the armoured 
ears. Out of the very last his 
baas jumped to the ground. He 
came to the truck. 

“* Hullo, Shangaan,” he called. 
“Take a Thermos flask of coffee 
to my crew and then bring me 
food.” 

His voice was tired, his face 
caked with dirt and grime over 
the black stubble of beard. 
His black beret was pushed to 
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the back of his head and his 
dark hair was almost white with 
the dust of the desert. 

Nelson rode with his master in 
the truck on the way back to 
camp. With wide eyes he heard 
of the ambush, of the elephant 
trap in the road which was 
covered with grass so that it 
looked like the road, and how the 
leading armoured car fell into 
the trap. He squirmed with 
excitement when the major 
described how the Banda came 
screaming through the bush at 
the waterhole at Sololo, beneath 
the Moyale range; how the 
machine-guns spat, and the 
Banda threw grenades which 
set the bush alight and the 
lorries were burnt and infantry- 
men killed. Then the baas told 
him how Garri Kifaru — the 
rhinoceros car, for that is what 
the Italian Banda called the 
green armoured cars—smashed 
through the bush and killed 
many of the enemy. 

And then the major chuckled. 
‘““T brought a present for you 
today, Shangaan. Wait, Tl 
give it to you when we get back 
to camp, it is in my armoured 
car.” 

Nelson knew of no greater 
happiness in his life than that 
which was his when, out of his 
car, the major gave him a long 
and ancient Banda rifle which 
he had picked up at the scene of 
the ambush. 

It was an old Arab rifle, with 
long barrel and stock. Its sights 
were bent and the barrel was 
pitted with rust. It was a relic 
of the days of the Arab slavers, 
and was of the pattern issued by 
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the Italians to their irregular 
native levies. The gun was 
inaccurate and single-shot load- 
ing, but to Nelson it was a 
treasure above all others. His 
baas had won it in battle and 
had given it to him. He took 
it to bed with him that night, 
and the next day he oiled it and 
cleaned it until the rust was gone 
and the stock was polished and 
shining. He laid in a store of 
ammunition from the boxes the 
men brought back, secretly and 
known only to himself. 

The tempo of frontier warfare 
was quickened by preparation 
for the main advance. Long 
convoys of transport slowly 
churned down the lava heights 
from Marsabit. West across the 
white sands of the Chalbi Desert, 
thence north to the frontier, the 
Springbok columns rolled. 

The sun blazed from cloudless 
skies. The dust of battle mingled 
with the dust of rolling wheels. 
Over the deserts, through the 
bad-lands of bush and scrub, 
into the foothills and to the high 
mountain citadels the army 
sped. 
Smashed and bewildered by 
the ferocity of the onslaught, 
the Italians gave ground and 
fell back into the broken interior, 
leaving behind as captives and 
dead the garrisons of their 
southern bastions. 

Those were weeks of constant 
movement and excitement for 
the men of Mamitwa. Every- 
where the armoured cars were 
in the van of the battle, and 
though the batmen were not in 
the fight they basked in the 
reflected glory of their masters. 
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The men of the lowveld kraals 
trembled at first to the sound of 
war; the crackle of small arms, 
the roar of guns, the bombing of 
aircraft, the swiftness of death 
that came to men who a few 
hours before were alive and well. 

Nelson grew close to his master 
in those exciting weeks. The 
major relied on him for his food 
and for the few comforts of 
mobile warfare that a good bat- 
man could provide. The major 
told him how the battles had 
been fought, and Nelson thrilled 
at the stories of the daring of 
the armoured car men. But 
there were times when the 
Shangaan pined for home and 
his own people. Those were bad 
moments and he brushed them 
aside with the thought that he 
was @ man among men and that 
he was a soldier. 

When, in May 1941, the ist 
South African Division was 
moved from Abyssinia to Egypt 
to help stem the rot of Rommel’s 
initial break-through from Ben- 
ghazi, the major’s armoured 
car’ company was withdrawn 
from the division and posted 
for service with the 12th African 
Division, then preparing for the 
Battle of the Lakes in Central 
Abyssinia. 

Then Nelson felt sore at heart. 
A deep hurt welled within; for 
now his baas and his men were 
not fighting side by side with 
white troops, but with the askaris 
of the King’s African Rifles and 
the African soldiers of the Gold 
Coast Brigade. They were all 
black men, and if they could 
fight, why not he ? 

He complained bitterly to his 
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major. ‘“‘My baas, the white 
men of our country say to us 
that the white men will not let 
the black fight the wars of the 
white, and yet the white men 
of England and Kenya get the 
black men to fight for them. Is 
it not the same war? I am the 
son of Koza, who fought the 
impis of Moselikaatse, and he 
was a warrior. I am a man and 
glad I am your servant, but 
rather would I be a soldier 
fighting at your side. Why does 
the wmlungu of our country, of 
whom there are many millions, 
not arm us and let us fight; 
while the wmlungu of Kenya, 
who are very few, arm thousands 
more black men than their own 
number? Baas, I cannot under- 
stand the wmlungu; please tell 
me.” 


“It is hard to tell you all the 
reasons, Shangaan. You would 
not understand the white man’s 


polities and the indabas in 
Parliament that decide these 
questions,’ the major tempor- 
ised. 

“ But don’t worry, you are a 
soldier. Have you not been 
with me in battle? Have you 
not sat with me in my truck 
when the Banda ambushed me ? 
You have your gun and are a 
soldier in uniform. When the 
war is over you will tell Rosie and 
Booysen and all the young men 
of Mamitwa of your adventures 
in the jungle. You will tell 
them how the guns of the enemy, 
hidden in their mountain forts, 
blasted the road in front and 
behind us. You will tell them 
how you struggled with the 
convoys in the mud and through 
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the floods of these mountains. 
You will tell them your master 
was pleased with you and said 
you are a good soldier.” 

But Nelson was not wholly 
appeased. True, he reflected, he 
had known the fear of death in 
the dank forests of Uadara, 
where the Italian made his great 
stand in the Lakes battle. He 
had cowered in a slit- trench 
during the afternoon of that first 
awful bombardment, when shells 
splashed all around him and 
machine-guns rattled death. He 
had been afraid of death, but 
had not shown his fear to the 
white soldiers who had taken 
cover near him when the shelling 
was heaviest. A white soldier 
had grinned at him through pale 
lips. He was afraid, too, Nelson 
knew that, but he grinned when 
he was afraid and would not 
show his fear. Yes, the baas 
said, he was a soldier. 

One day he stole to the 
forward trenches of a Gold Coast 
company and fired his long rifle 
at the enemy’s position. He 
was afraid because he had not 
been trained to fight like the 
grinning blacks from the West 
Coast, but the rifle made a loud 
bang and he would show them 
that he was a soldier too. 

He only did that once, because 
when his baas heard the story 
from one of the Gold Coast 
officers he was very angry and 
threatened to take the rifle away 
from him. But he made friends 
with the baas that night when 
he cooked a special meal of a 
chicken he stole from a nearby 
village. He also showed the baas 
a letter that had come from 
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Rosie. Only the letter had not 
been written by Rosie, but by 
the writer of the tribe, who was 
a clever man and had been to 
the mission school. Still, the 
letter was warming and he knew 
that Booysen was fat and the 
bicycle kept well oiled. 

He was sick for home, for the 
smells and sounds of the kraal, 
and for Rosie’s warmth. Then 
the baas made him laugh and 
said that soldiers did not cry for 
home. 

But he could not forget the 
persistent hurt of being only a 
batman when others fought and 
had all the glory of conquest. 
When the Italians broke at 
Uadara, black and_ white 
struggled to get the transport 
through the swamps and follow 
fast on the trail of the 
routed enemy—the once proud 
Bersaglieri and Blackshirts now 
streaming north. 

In the high mountains Nelson 
saw the tremendous armies that 
surrendered to the small British 
columns. A handful of white 
troops and two divisions of Kast 
and West African blacks had 
smashed Mussolini’s hordes into 
submission and defeat. 

He thrilled when he thought 
the white man alone had not 
won this great victory. Those 
big, raw-boned, grinning West 
African blacks, swaggering along 
triumphantly, seemed to him the 
incarnation of the impis of 
Dingaan, Cetewayo, Moselikaatse 
and the other great chiefs who 
swept aside all resistance and 
fought like men in those far-off 
wars. 

These black men were not 
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batmen, but soldiers; not ser- 
vants of the white man, but 
comrades, fighting side by side, 
white and black in the thick of 
the battles of the white man’s 
war. 

And the men of Mamitwa were 
batmen. 

But soon Nelson forgot all his 
troubles in the wonders of travel 
that unfolded when the armoured 
car company was moved to 
Egypt to rejoin the South 
African Division. 

At Mombasa they embarked 
for Suez. ‘“ Wow!” Nelson 
clicked excitedly in Shangaan 
to the other boys clustered at 
the after-rail of the troopship 
as it slipped down the Kilindini 
Channel, between green head- 
lands, and made for the open sea. 
“This is the great adventure. 
Not even Mamitwa, who is my 
chief and has a motor car, has 
ever seen the sea, and none of 
the tribe has ever been on a 
ship. What men are we!” 

They were sorry men, green 
and sick, filled with the hope of 
sudden death and relief from the 
agony of the next few days, 
when the monsoon freshened and 
the seas rose green and fearsome. 
With the calm of the Red Sea 
there came the hope that the 
adventure of the big ship would 
end before the seas got angry 
again, so that they could walk 
ashore as men, not like babies 
sick from over-eating. Never 
before were Shangaan warriors 
so shorn of their glory. 

They were afraid once more 
when the black German bombers 
showered death from the skies 
when they landed at Suez. But 
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they soon forgot their worries 
and fears in the excitement of 
the journey through Cairo to 
the divisional staging area at 
Amariyah, a few miles west of 
Alexandria. There the Germans 
came and bombed them every 
night, but they grew accustomed 
to the bombing; for none was 
killed and it became part of the 
daily routine. 

The major sent all the batmen 
into Alexandria on leave one 
day. Never would Nelson forget 
it. He dared not write and tell 
Rosie all that happened that 
day. The city was as big as 
Johannesburg, but never before 
had he seen so many different 
sorts of people. There were men 
of all races. Soldiers from every 
land of the Empire mingled in 
the colourful parade of nations, 
and thronged the streets and 
cafés. They were all kind to the 
black men who trooped through 
the town, shy and wondering at 
first, but later, after a few drinks, 
like old campaigners. 

Many strange things happened 
that day which Nelson could not 
believe were happening to him. 
There were women, some were 
white and others were nearly 
white, who stood in doorways 
and beckoned them in. It was 
not right. Nelson told his friends 
not to go with these women. 
There would be black women 
somewhere, surely, he said. The 
baas would be angry when he 
heard what they were doing; for 
was it not a crime punishable by 
death and long imprisonment in 
their own country for black men 
to go with white women. But 
Joseph and Moleke laughed at 
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his warnings and boasted to the 
other boys in the tent that. night 
that they were as good as their 
white masters now. 

There were other things, too, 
which shattered Nelson’s inbred 
beliefs of what was right and 
what wrong aceording to South 
African standards. They went 
openly into bars and restaurants 
and drank brandy side by side 
with white men. British and 
Australian soldiers bought them 
drinks and put their arms around 
their shoulders and called them 
pals. 

Moleke, who was cheeky and a 
little drunk, got into trouble 
with a big South African soldier 
who pushed him roughly from 
the bar counter. 

“Don’t push me, wmlungu,” 
he said. “I am as good as you 
in this country. I wear the same 
uniform and drink with you 
now.” 

His friends pulled him from 
the bar before the military police 
came and before the wmlungu 
hit him again and called him a 
cheeky kaffir. Nelson was glad 
when the unit moved from 
Amariyah to Mersa Matruh. He 
understood the wmlungu even less 
now than he did before. 

He was frightened at night by 
the dozens of German bombers 
that came and pounded the 
earth with their bombs, until he 
felt it writhing in torment as he 
lay in his slit-trench. He was 
bemused and homesick. It was 
a white man’s war, far and above 
the understanding of the tribal 
Native. He was puzzled. He 
wanted Rosie to comfort him. 

In the dug-outs of the fortress, 
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out on ‘the wide desert flats 
running to the Mediterranean, 
behind the wire entanglements 
and the minefields, the Highth 
Army was marshalling its 
strength for the first of the great 
offensives to wipe Rommel out 
of Africa. 

The company of armoured 
ears was re-attached to the Fifth 
South African Brigade, then in 
hard training on the western 
perimeter of Matruh. All the 
men of Mamitwa who had left 
the Union together were now 
reunited, and many were the 
stories they told of their ad- 
ventures since parting in 
Abyssinia. 

Here in the Western Desert 
war was harder and grimmer. 
Death came from the blue. The 
sun poured pitilessly day after 
day from brazen skies. There 
was no cover, no bush to break 
the monotony of desert sands. 

“Why does the white man 
fight for it?” asked Sergeant 
Kekana. “Surely there is 
nothing here worth fighting for. 
There are no cattle, no women, 
no corn, nothing but sand and 
heat.” 

Inwardly many members of 
the brigade shared the same 
thoughts. Then an electrifying 
rumour lightened hearts and 
sped through the ranks. The 
Fifth had been posted to the 
corps that was going to relieve 
Tobruk when the drive started. 

Then came the greatest blow 
of the war to Nelson. His major 
said to him one day, “ Pack all 
my kit, Shangaan, I’m going 
home. I have been posted to 
command a new regiment.” 
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Nelson was excited, his major 
was going home. He washed and 
pressed all the major’s clothes. 
He packed the tin trunk. He 
washed and pressed all his own 
clothes too, for had he not gone 
everywhere with the major? He 
would soon see Rosie and 
Booysen again. 

He stood with the two small 
piles of kit outside the officers’ 
mess when the car came to take 
his major to Cairo. 

He could not believe his ears. 
Tears filled his eyes. His baas 
was saying good-bye to him. 

“ But, my baas,”’ he stam- 
mered, “am I not going with 
you? Everywhere my baas has 
been I have been with you—in 
Abyssinia and on the big ship— 
and now you go without me. 
Ow, my baas.” 

His sick disappointment was 
heart-rending. Kindly the major 
tried to explain why he could 
not take Nelson with him. But 
Shangaan could not understand. 
He could not understand the 
wmlungu any more—even though 
there were tears in his major’s 
eyes when he shook his hand 
before getting into the car and 
driving away. 

Nelson became the batman of 
a new officer who had been 
posted to the armoured car 
company. His disappointment 
had waned, but he felt sick at 
heart and lonelier still for Rosie 
and Booysen. 

Early one grey morning the 
convoys started to roll west. A 
cold wind blew from the sea. 
Muffled in greatcoats, men peered 
anxiously into the murk ahead. 
The desert was alive. Into the 
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rising gale the first vehicles 
crossed the border wire into 
Cyrenaica. Great columns of 
tanks, guns and lorry-borne 
infantry, with thousands of 
supply vehicles streaming in 
their wake, rumbled westwards 
‘through the dawn. Aircraft 
swarmed in the skies like locusts 
over the veld. The sun rose 
weakly through the clouds of 
dust of the crawling armada. 

Ahead and on the flanks of 
their brigade the armoured cars 
scouted for the enemy. In open 
box formation the Fifth crossed 
the wire and sped north-west for 
-El Adem and the fateful battle- 
ground of Sidi Rezegh. 

Screaming hell tore from the 
skies when a flight of Stukas 
dived on to the concourse of 
vehicles. Motors roaring a song 
of death, sirens searing ears with 
the chill horror of wailing sound. 
The brown earth writhed, rising 
in convulsive lumps like lava 
bubbles to the crump and burst 
of bombs and the hail of molten 
lead pouring from guns of the 
air. 

No man could live through 
the deluge of death. Nelson 
wailed in terror as he hugged the 
ground next to his truck. 

Screaming steel and flesh was 
the song of battle on the brown 
desert, a crescendo of devilish 
sound as the infantrymen fought 
back. Geysers of rolling black 
smoke, dust and débris marked 
the passing of the Stukas. Here 
and there lorries lay on their 
sides, curls of flame licking the 
wreckage. 

Men patched their wounds and 
grinned jerkily through the layer 
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of dirt and sweat that caked their 
faces. They salvaged their 
wounded and buried their dead 
beneath shallow sand. There was 
little time to tarry and the living 
had still to justify the dead. 

The brigade rolled west. 

The desert was aflame. From 
the sea to the lone southern out- 
posts guns rumbled their savage 
refrain. To the north and west 
of the Fifth Brigade British and 
German tanks were fighting a 
great battle. By nightfall the 
result of the tank battle was 
undecided and the South 
Africans were ordered into a 
defensive leaguer. 

The men were quiet in the 
desert camp. Food was cooked 
before last light. The last cigar- 
ettes of the day were smoked. 
A keen north wind rippled across 
the sand, raising swirls of dust 
in passing. 

The sun bedded down in 
golden flame beyond the rim of 
the desert. The wind freshened, 
and as the sand rippled and the 
sky darkened, the brigade units 
moved into closer formation. 

Etched in black against the 
backdrop of evening sky, the 
silhouette of an ack-ack gunner 
in the turret of an armoured car 
mutely spoke of the coming vigil 
in the night. 

Not a man smoked, not a light 
was shown. There was silence 
but for snatches of lowered talk 
and the flow of wind against 
steel. 

Nelson unrolled his blankets 
and crept into his bed in the 
sand, fully clothed. Just before 
dawn his new officer came to 
where his truck was parked with 
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the brigade transport echelon. 
He told Nelson not to be afraid 
of the coming battle and to look 
after his kit until he returned. 

Nelson was suddenly lonely. 

At first light the brigade 
moved towards Sidi Rezegh. 
It was wide, open, sandy desert. 
There was no cover. The desert 
crust was firm. 

Orders were given to halt and 
dig in. The transport vehicles 
were brought within the de- 
fensive perimeter. The guns took 
up their positions and the crews 
stripped for action. 

All around in the wide desert 
German panzers smashed back 
the lighter British armour. 
Twice during the long Saturday 
tank attacks were flung against 
the Fifth Brigade and’ beaten 
back. Stukas dive-bombed but 
failed to destroy the guns. Night 
fell with the men of the veld 
grimly holding their square of 
desert. 

Sunday broke cloudy and 
overcast. A spirit of grimness 
was in the air. Enemy tank 
columns were reported all around. 
They had cut the supply line to 
Division, and the ammunition 
replenishment convoy had failed 
to get through with shells for 
the guns. Men were tense and 
expectant. 

In mid-afternoon the Germans 
attacked. The clanking tracks 
of tanks churned the desert 
crust. A spume of dust rose far 
behind the charging weight of 
metal. 

A wall of flame blasted the 
armoured horde. Burning, 
seared and smashed, tanks reeled 
out of the fight. The remnant 
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came close, but the gunners 
drove it back. 

From his slit-trench Nelson 
saw the ebb and flow of battle, 
and he was afraid. 

The sun blazed blood-red 
when the German commander 
threw in the final attack. Out 
of the west, out of the flaming 
sunset, rolling ponderously for- 
ward with deadly might, came 
the German heavy tanks in 
massed array. Lean guns riddled 
the gathering dusk with swift 
patterns of flaming light. 

The South Africans fired their 
last shell—and the German tanks 
swept on to victory. 

Through the defences the 
tanks crashed, black monsters 
mowing down all before them. 
From slit-trench and dug-out 
the defenders fought back with 
grenade and mortar. But when 
the sun set the battle was over. 
Red flames licked burning trucks. 
The air was acrid with smoke and 
cordite. Silent against the com- 
ing night men stood broken and 
bewildered beside their torn and 
useless guns. Others. lay still 
and grotesque on the churned 
and pitted earth. 

Nelson was appalled by the 
stark tragedy. All around the 
German tanks were rounding 
up prisoners—black and white 
trooped to the marshalling point, 
covered by the guns of the victors. 

They found Nelson in the 
desert and drove him to where 
his fellow-prisoners stood. The 
rest was a nightmare—prisoner- 
of-war cages, Benghazi, evacua- 
tion to Italy. One prison camp 
aftertheother. Hunger, sickness, 
fear, and a yearning for home. 
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Then came the day when he 
received a letter from his major 
in far-away Africa, telling him 
to be brave and that when the 
war was over he would come 
safely home again. The major 
wrote that he had been to the 
lowveld to see Mamitwa and 
Rosie and Booysen. They were 
all well and Booysen would soon 
be big enough to ride the bicycle, 
he was growing so fast. 

Nelson sent a letter to his 
major. He could not write, but 
another batman could, and he 
wrote for Nelson. 


Camro No. 122, 
18.8.42. 
Dear Sir, 

I am so very much glee to have 
this time of dropping you this few 
lines letting you know I am still well 
and hope to hear the same from you. 
All yours was well written and well 
understood. I am so very glad to 
hear that you are still alife. Will 
you please send me your snap I will 
be very glad if you can do so. And 
so far as the things you said you 
sent me I did not find it yet but they 
will come. Please also write me a 
letter to Chief Mamitwa and let him 
know I am still alife and well. 

Best wishes to you all there. 


Yours, 
N. Koza. 


Then no more was heard of 
him for some months. 
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I was home on leave in the 
Northern Transvaal when I 
heard the last news of my 
Shangaan batman. It was a 


card from the South African Red 
Cross Society. 


“It is with regret that we advise 
you of the receipt of a cable from 
our International Committee in 
Geneva, which states that No. 1797, 
Private Nelson Koza, has died of 
tuberculosis of the lungs whilst a 
prisoner of war.” 


I drove down from my farm to 
Mamitwa’s Location near Letaba. 
The kaffir-boom flamed scarlet 
in the lowveld. The scent of 
thorn tree and wood-smoke was 
carried on the breeze. Smells 
and colours that Shangaan 
would Know no more. 

I found Mamitwa and Rosie 
and Booysen. They had heard 
of Nelson’s death. Rosie’s 
eyes were puffed from crying. 
Mamitwa was silent and sad— 
many of his men had been at 
Sidi Rezegh. Only little black 
Booysen grinned happily as he 
crawled on the mud floor of the 
hut in which we sat. 

There was little I could say, 
little I could do to alleviate the 
pain of bereavement, to ease the 
sorrow of the black widow who 
had lost her man in the white 
man’s war. 
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My wife began the idea of 
“going round the world in 
a sailing boat.” “ You can 
do it, can’t you?” she asked 
tantalisingly. “I mean steer 
by the stars and all that— 
you surely know enough by 
now ? ” 

My service career had been 
spent in submarines and rather 
divorced from stick-and-string 
seamanship; but during the 


last year or so I had been 
lucky enough to gain a certain 
amount of experience with a 
famous ocean racing skipper. 
He had taught and encouraged 
me as navigator in his lovely 


sloop Myth of Malham in the 
Fastnet and Bermuda races, 
and during an Atlantic crossing ; 
80 my answer to Anita’s query 
was a conceited if unwise ‘‘ Yes.” 

The boat I possessed at the 
time was Tre Sang, recently 
purchased, a 30-metre; long, 
low, of great speed and racing 
renown, nicknamed by her crew 
“the animated tooth - pick ”’ ; 
a vessel, in fact, singularly 
unsuitable to take a lady round 
the world. 

After many consultations and 
some headaches over blue prints 
I decided to have a bigger 
boat; a 24-foot water-line, one- 
design hull designed by Jack 
Giles and to be built by Camper 
& Nicholson. This would be a 
beautiful compact little vessel, 
stalwart enough to cross any 


ocean, and capable of taking 
me racing if the adventurous 
spirit ever died out of my wife. 

Knowing that Anita’s en- 
thusiasm somewhat exceeded 
her experience, I had the boat 
specially rigged for single- 
handed work and decided to 
leave in late August for Gibral- 
tar; then to cross the Atlantic 
to the West Indies, a sybarite’s 
sailing ground. A threatened 
addition to our family changed 
Anita’s own plans for crossing 
the ocean and she was to come 
over by liner and join me in 
the Oaribbean, bringing with 
her the very small crew member. 

Towards the end of June 
1949, Galway Blazer, the first 
home I had ever owned, a 
graceful, blue, five-ton ketch, 
was launched at Gosport. 

I was planning to sail alone 
and improve my mind with 
solitude when Guy Cole wrote 
to me and begged to come 
along. He was yearning for 
adventure and knowledgeable 
about boats, but infantile 
paralysis had crippled his legs 
in infancy so that his activities 
were restricted. After a trial 
sail I was so struck with his 
spirit that I agreed to sign 
him on. 

No start to a trip could have 
been more infuriating. The 
English Channel, so notorious 
for rough weather and constant 
wind, suddenly became as calm 
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as a millpond. We sat there 
raging, beneath flapping sails, 
and I wondered why anyone 
was ever fool enough to go 
without an engine. After six- 
teen years in submarines I ought 
to have learnt something about 
the sea; that she is a bitch 
who always plays the one game 
you do not expect. And then 
I thought of Anita, instigator 
of this voyage, who was now 
lazing happily by the shores 
of Galway Bay, and fervently 
wished she could be here “ start- 
ing to learn.” 

At the end of six days we 
could still see the lights of the 
English coast. A hundred times 
_I hoisted the sails for a little 
flaw and we crept forward a 
mile or two, only to be halted 
once more with everything slat- 
ting. My sole diversion con- 
sisted of jumping overboard to 
swim round the boat. Guy, 
who could ,ot swim, murmured 
that he now understood why 
sailors went mad in the dol- 
drums. 

On the seventh day out a 
fast wind tore us across the 
Bay of Biscay, and I had to 
marvel how Guy sustained life 
without the use of his legs 
in this pitching cockle-shell. 
“The Bay” never lets you 
off lightly, and in the southern 
part we met the tail-end of 
a young gale. Two days later, 
off the north-west corner of 
Spain, it started up in real 
earnest and we had the wind 
dead on the nose. I hove-to 
under steadily reduced canvas 
until the gale’s roar told me 
that even the storm sails would 
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not hold. Then with poles 
bare and the tiller lashed she 
sailed, seven points off the wind, 
shouldering over the vast hum- 
mocks of water and tossing 
gaily in their breaking crests. 
All secured on deck, we went 
below and for a time peered 
out through the perspex side- 
ports at the tumult. At last, 
exhausted by the roar and 
violence of the sea, we turned 
in, jammed ourselves well in our 
bunks with countless rugs and 
pillows, and slept it out. 

Soon after this gale had 
passed we ran into the strong 
Spanish northerlies that merge 
into the ‘ Portuguese trade 
winds.” I rigged my simple 
down-wind  self-steering gear, 
and, spreading white wings, we 
seudded southwards, a ghost at 
the tiller steering with perfect 
accuracy. 

In this fantastic dash we 
were soon canopied by an awe- 
some collection of thunder- 
clouds which for three days 
chased along our track. At 
first the constant thunder with 
its accompanying flashes fright- 
ened the wits out of me. 
There was a queer sulphurous 
odour after each crash—either 
the “smell” of lightning or the 
imaginings of a guilty soul! 
In twenty years at sea I had 
never witnessed such a violent 
electric storm, and it was small 
comfort to remember reading 
somewhere that an aluminium 
mast disperses the boat’s own 
statie electric charge. 

As we sailed out of the 
thunderstorms and northerlies 
to turn around Cape St Vincent, 
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a line-squall rolled across the 
evening sky like a solid black 
curtain. I got the storm trysail 
and spitfire jib on just before 
the squall enveloped us in fury 
and darkness. Guy kept mutter- 
ing that he could not see the 
compass as I jumped to douse 
the jib and ease her. 

Calm and mildness followed 
until we reached the Straits 
of Gibraltar, where a torrential 
cloud-burst made visibility nil 
and a merchant ship shaved by, 
her sides suddenly looming high 
as a house only a few feet away. 
Next day the hot sun dried 
our sodden clothes and a westerly 
wind wafted us into Gibraltar 
Bay. 

One needs to clean up and 
rest after twenty-four days at 
sea, and to my delight, among 
the naval friends who were 
ready to help me, I found 
Johnnie, my late first lieutenant, 
now commanding a submarine 
of his own. When we had 
spent about three weeks refitting, 
he offered to tow us out through 
the Straits with his submarine 
if the wind failed; but after one 
false start in a westerly gale we 
left Gibraltar on 16th October. 
Ten days sweeping before the 
trade winds brought us to Grand 
Canary. 

The yacht club of La Luz 
proved very kind, and we were 
particularly touched by Thomas 
the boatman, who looked after 
us like a nanny. Evidently he 
thought Guy and I were not 
having enough fun, for he invited 
us out to the cinema. Thomas 
changed into smart blue clothes 
for the event, and insisted on 
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paying for the seats himself. 
We sat through three hours 
of incomprehensible Spanish 
melodrama and then supped 
a trois at a little café table, 
Thomas insisting on treating 
throughout while amusing us 
with remarks about the sailors 
from a visiting Argentine cruiser 
who were trying to charm the 
local girls at other tables. 

Anchored close by us in La 
Luz was a fine-looking German 
yacht, the Magellan. She had 
just been built at Hamburg 
where, apparently as a result of 
a lost war, there was an endless 
supply of seasoned teak and 
no restrictions on building. 
Manned by a young crew, 
mostly ex-naval officers, she 
was waiting her chance to cross 
the Atlantic to South America. 
Two of her crew came on 
board Galway Blazer, but among 
those who remained aloof was 
Lehman Willenbruck, the ace 
U-Boat commander, reported 
to claim 300,000 tons of Allied 
shipping to his bag. 

On 7th November, laden with 
fresh fruit and tomatoes, all 
the gifts of kind friends, Galway 
Blazer left La Luz and sped 
southward in boisterous weather. 
Once clear of the Canaries, I 
laid a track for Antigua, 2800 
miles away, straight down the 
axis of the north-east trade 
winds. The self-steering gear 
was soon rigged and Guy and 
I found ourselves alone on a 
very empty, very blue stretch 
of ocean. My chief concern 
was that Guy should not fall 
overboard. 

The steady winds carried us 
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forward for weeks. In longitude 
40° West the threats of an ap- 
proaching hurricane appeared ; 
livid skies, converging bands of 
cirrus cloud and a heavy swell 
across the wind. But this died 
to nothing and we sailed serenely 
on in flying-fish weather. Guy 
cooked himself the conventional 
soup and tinned meat meals, 
whereas I preferred, once the 
fresh fruit was gone, to skip 
cooking and eat a mugful of 
nut butter mixed with raisins 
for lunch and supper. This fare 
kept me strong and fit, and 
eliminated washing-up, for I just 
held the mug in the sea after- 
wards. I never got tired of 
it, and had more time to work 
at the rigging, which needed 
constant supervision and repair 
under the strain of ocean cross- 
ing. Apart from mending the 
gear and wondering about Anita, 
who was now crossing the north 
Atlantic in very different fashion 
in the liner Britannic, my mind 
grew very peaceful. The curious 
monotony, the unended noise 
of waves and spray and the 
ceaseless tossing, induce a sort 
of trance; physically one gets 
very tired, but the mind rests. 

On the twenty-seventh day 
out the trade wind dropped, a 
rare occurrence, and we only 
logged fifty-four miles. Then 
at 1 P.M. on 3rd December 
we saw a black line on the 
horizon and crept up to the 
jagged windward coast of 
Antigua. “Is it really true?” 
Guy was gasping. “I just 
can’t believe we’ve hit off the 
right dot in this huge ocean.” 

After sunset we skirted the 
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south coast of the island, star- 
ing at her coves and cliffs 
shining silver in the moonlight— 
the first land you sight after 
a month at sea is like magic ! 
We unrigged the self-steering 
gear, which had done nearly 
4000 miles for us since leaving 
England, and it felt strangely 
exciting to sail with normal 
canvas again. Twelve miles 
farther on we had a beat to 
windward up Antigua’s west 
coast, racing a setting moon 
to gain our anchorage, and at 
about 3 A.M. we reached St 
John’s, a shallow harbour whose 
entrance is flanked by reefs. 
With care we sailed towards 
the sleeping town, anchored 
close under an old fort that 
dominated the channel, and 
downed sails. Suddenly it was 
quiet; nothing creaked or 
heaved; we realised how the 
ceaseless pitching and tossing 
of the crossing never allows 
one’s muscles to relax com- 
pletely. We lay down in our 
narrow bunks as if on clouds 
of cotton-wool. For the first 
time in a month we did not 
have to wedge our bodies with 
cushions ; for although eighteen 
inches does not sound wide 
for a bed, it is hard to keep 
firm in so much space at sea. 
‘* Listen,” I said, and we strained 
our ears with amazement ; there 
was no slap of waves against 
the bow or hum of wind in the 
sails. We were still asleep when 
the Harbour Master’s launch 
came alongside next morning. 
My first action on land was 
to cable Anita in U.S.A. I had 
&® prompt wire back, “ Both. 
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arriving in ten days.’ “ Both” 
meant herself and Tarka Dick, 
born in Dublin a few months 
previously. 

Eager as I was to see them 
I was weary, and the idea of 
getting a nursery ready made 
my heart sink a little. First 
I sailed around the island to 
English Harbour, where Nelson 
had his dockyard in the best 
natural inlet of the West Indies. 
Here Guy left the boat, and 
for a week I scrubbed and 
cleaned and _ polished until 
Galway Blazer looked fit for 
any baby to pat and then put 
his hands in his mouth—a stan- 
dard of cleanliness even more 
exacting than any I had heard 
of in the Navy. 

Then the day came when 
I threw off my old shorts, and, 
donning smart white trousers 


and yachting eap, hired a negro- 
driven taxi and proceeded to 
the Airport where the New 
York plane was due. 

My new crew emerged from 
their craft in rather dazed con- 


dition. They had left New 
York in bitterly cold weather 
the night before, to find Antigua 
undergoing heat unusual for the 
West Indies in December. Trail- 
ing fur coats in one hand and 
rugs in the other, Anita stepped 
down the gangway while a 
series of baskets was handed 
out by the hostess. Most of 
these contained baby-food and 
baby-linen: one contained a 
baby. 

Despite the ominous predic- 
tions of friends and family the 
next five months were a great 
success. True, the first time 
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I took Anita out for a training 
sail it was blowing hard and 
heavy Atlantic rollers were run- 
ning between the islands. I had 
not been able to assess the 
wind’s strength from the shelter 
of English Harbour, and for 
four rough hours Anita, who 
had never sailed except on an 
Irish lake, learnt little except 
to long for death. She still 
wanted to sail round the world, 
only she would have preferred 
a@ special path of smoothed-out 
ocean. But gradually she did 
get stronger and begin to learn 
the difference between the jib 
halliard and the mainsheet; 
slowly she grew more handy, 
less likely to grasp the wrong 
rope or break her leg falling 
into the cockpit. But it was 
the little chap who took to 
boat life with relish. He loved 
the constant noise and move- 
ment and company, and it was 
so warm that he did not have 
to wear any clothes, and soon 
he got a golden tan all over. 
We left Antigua to visit the 
islands that trailed south towards 
Trinidad. When it was rough 
Anita managed to stay at the 
tiller for six or seven hours, 
and by then we had usually 
reached the lee of the next 
island. We had read in some 
baby book that infants under 
a year old do not suffer from 
seasickness, and I am pleased 
to corroborate the truth of 
this. It took a very choppy 
bit of sea to disturb Tarka 
Dick, and then he just slept 
heavily, looking slightly pale. 
Friends called us nitwits, but 
we had in fact reached the 
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world’s most perfect sailing 
ground. From January on we 
had blue sea, steady Trades 
blowing on the beam, and a 
long chain of islands to explore, 
all about a day’s sail apart. 

We crossed the rather tur- 
bulent forty-mile channel 
to French - owned Guadeloupe. 
Here we anchored in a small 
bay, and, while trying to get 
our papers cleared by telephone, 
went ashore with water-cans, 
wandered up a mountain torrent 
that splashed through the most 
exquisite green-gold jungle and 
bathed the baby in a pool of 
foaming water. There were 
inch-long spotted trout darting 
around in the shadows of large 
boulders. I have never known 
anything more delicious than 
bathing in the dappled sunlight 
beneath the forest trees. Gibral- 
tar, La Luz and Antigua are 
all short of water, so this was 
my first chance in six months 
to.wallow in it. 

South of Guadeloupe we 
anchored in the Iles des Saintes, 
a strange little group of rocky 
mountain-tops just peeping out 
of the sea. The inhabitants, 
an ethereal-looking people with 
skins of café au lait or parch- 
ment, and queer dreamy eyes, 
are descendants of Napoleon’s 
soldiers and a few negro slaves 
sent to build the fort there. 
They all looked frail and the 
children had coughs, so Tarka 
Dick was not taken ashore, 
although the tough little Breton 
curé, the only person who looked 
really alive on the islands, 
assured us that the native ill- 
health was due to inbreeding. 
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Of all this row of islands the 
most spectacular is Dominica, 
where a few pure-bred Carib 
Indians still survive. Their 
reserve is happily extremely 
inaccessible. We had picked 
up a wonderful talkative fellow 
in Portsmouth Harbour called 
Hugh. He was a rather hand- 
some half-caste and had aban- 
doned his usual job of pumping 
out the local schooners to 
become a sort of ‘ mother’s 
help.” For a small fee he 
rowed out each day to fill the 
water-cans, do the marketing 
ashore and take off the “ baby 
wash” to his sisters. 

When we asked if we could 
reach the Carib Reserve, Hugh 
insisted “I will be your guide. 
I know the way.” He assured 
us we need only motor to the 
other side of the island and 
then a half-hour walk, along a 
path he knew well, would bring 
us to the Carib Kingdom. 

We managed to hire the one 
ear of the vicinity, and after 
parking Tarka Dick in a lovely 
mountain plantation house with 
the car-owner’s wife, we drove 
through terrific mountain 
scenery to the wild tropical 
jungle of the windward coast. 
It was all fantastically lovely, 
with giant ferns trailing down 
the cliff-side and the roar of 
breakers in rocky coves beneath. 
Hugh knew the path, but his 
mile and a half turned into 
a five-hour scramble all up 
and down and over very hard 
going. 

About half-way, Anita’s 
sandals began to fall to pieces, 
and knowing the pace likely 
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to be maintained once women 
start foot-trouble I thought of 
leaving her to paddle in one 
of the enchanting mountain 
streams we kept crossing; but 
dusk grew near and I did not 
like the idea of her waiting 
alone among such strange en- 
chanting people. For now we 
were meeting the most beautiful 
Indians, with fair skins and 
straight, shiny black hair that 
hung down their backs looking 
like oiled silk. They lived 
scattered all over this wild 
east. coast, in wooden huts of 
great taste with fairy - tale 
gardens of exotic blooms laid 
out around small lawns and 
paved paths. The children were 
as exquisite as gazelles, and 
had friendly gentle voices and 
good manners, but even the 
slightest trace of African blood 
marred their beauty and put 
a kink in that gorgeous hair. 

‘* How many pure-bred Caribs 
are left ? *’ I asked Hugh. 

** About sixty,” he answered 
—and then—‘ I like black girls 
best.” 

Thanking heaven for that we 
plunged on until we reached 
Salybia, “the village.” This 
was really just a wide valley, 
with a church near the sea- 
shore and a few trellised houses, 
one of which mounted a Union 
Jack and was called the police 
station. Here I managed to 
hire a horse for Anita—the only 
horse of the reserve—and we 
hurried back in the dark with 
more and more Indians coming 
out to look at us, all with 
charming smiles and _ polite 
“good evenings” and invita- 
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tions to drink tea in their 
houses. Unfortunately we 
eould not linger for fear the 
baby. “ starved’? at the other 
side of the island. Owing to 
Hugh’s inaccuracies we had left 
him grub for only one meal, 
and had no evening sweaters or 
blankets ourselves. It was very 
late indeed when we got back. 
He was asleep in an armchair, 
and the little Carib girl who 
had acted as nurse all day was 
fanning him with a palm-leaf. 

After Dominica we touched 
Martinique, where you can 
supply a boat with fresh food 
as nowhere else in the West 
Indies, not to mention wines; 
for the French bring their art 
of living wherever they go. 
After touching at St Lucia 
and St Vincent and several of 
the tiny Grenadines we ended 
up at Grenada. 

Tarka Dick had long out- 
grown his basket and now had 
the whole quarter-bunk to him- 
self, with a net made by a 
negro fisherman which could 
be hitched up at sea to prevent 
him from falling out. 

By now it was mid-April 
and we did not want to sail 
farther south with the sun 
climbing higher overhead each 
day. Also, I had a great long- 
ing to sail Galway Blazer in 
the Bermuda Race, and although 
Tarka Dick had flourished for 
five months, we began to dis- 
cover that a small infant kicking 
in the sun or dandled in the sea 
may be a perfect crew member ; 
but once he begins to crawl, 
grab things, and bang tins it is 
a very different story. On the 
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day he at last managed to heave 
himself over every barrier and 
reach the galley to swing the 
stove back and forth to hear 
the paraffin. slosh, life became 
intolerable. 

“Tarka Dick,” we _ said, 
* you’ve had your five hun- 
dred miles under sail and your 
money’s-worth of fun. It’s back 
to Ireland for you.” 

It was sad when we realised 
that the end had really come. 
Anita had proved an able sailor, 
although she was trying to 
learn too many things at once. 
She had never had anything to 
do with either a boat or a 
baby before, and the sudden 
combination had sometimes been 
overwhelming. Once she flopped 
down in the little cabin and 
gasped, “‘ In France I lived like 
this for a year, in an ambulance 
with everything I possessed, 
food and clothes and bedding 
all bundled up, and did I 
swear I’d never do it again!” 
And I remembered submarine 
patrols and how I longed for 
space—the huge bedroom, the 
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vast cupboards, the lavish bath- 
rooms I promised myself *‘ after 
the war.” Then we both laughed 
at the small face peering out of 
the quarter-bunk and said, “ But 
there’s the big difference!” 

Back in Antigua Anita 
planned to take Tarka Dick 
home by French steamer, and 
I decided to set off in Galway 
Blazer with an American youth 
to sail the thousand miles north 
to Bermuda, where I could 
refit before proceeding to New 
York for the race. 

Anita, bowing to the inevit- 
able for the first time in her 
life, was left in one of the 
old forts that guard St John’s 
harbour. As we sailed out, 
Galway Blazer passed just under 
the gun terrace where she and 
the baby were waiting to wave 
good-bye. We saw them sitting 
on one of Nelson’s old cannon 
almost within shouting distance. 
Then the trade winds caught 
Galway Blazer’s sails and she 
heeled over and raced away 
northward into the flat blue 
horizon. 
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BY ‘ WON-TOLLA.’ 


OnE bitter winter’s evening, 
a few years ago, I felt shivery 
and ill and my wife, fearing the 
recurring dose of malaria which 
invariably strikes me when I 
get a chill, packed me off to bed 
fortified by hot rum, quinine, 
and mountains of blankets. 

Concerning the next few days 
I have only a vague memory. 
A realisation of a ghastly pain 
whenever I breathed, a hazy 
appreciation of the fact that the 
room seemed full of solemn- 
faced strangers, and a feeling of 
extreme lassitude against which 
I realised, instinctively, that I 
had to fight. And then, at last, 
the mists faded and I found 
myself clear-headed, but as weak 
as a kitten, with a very tired, 
anxious wife bending over me. 
For the first days of my con- 
valescence I was unutterably 
miserable. The world, as well 
as myself, seemed irredeemably 
out-of-joint, and I brooded with 
bitter nostalgia over the good 
times I had had in the more 
spacious days that now were 
gone for ever. I even arrived at 
the stage of wondering whether 
it had been worth while to get 
well. 

One morning my wife came 
into my room and sat down on 
my bed. 

“ What’s the matter, old 
chap?” she asked. ‘“ You 
aren’t getting fit as fast as you 
might.’ Haltingly, ashamedly, 


I explained my misery to her. 
She is a wise woman and knew 
the dangers of sympathy. In- 
stead she burst out laughing. 
** What on earth are you worry- 
ing about?” she demanded 
cheerfully. “You had fun, 
didn’t you?” ‘ Yes, we did,” 
I began doubtfully, “ but .. .” 

“* But nothing,” said my good 
lady decisively. “ You had 
fun then, so why not have fun 
now?” Before I could reply 
she went on: ‘‘ You were raving 
in your delirium of the moun- 
tains, jungles, and deserts that 
you had climbed and explored in 
times past. Well, you can’t get 
those any more, but what's 
wrong with the fells, the moors, 
or the woods? Aren’t they very 
much the same or does mere 
size spoil enjoyment? You have 
been as sick mentally as physi- 
cally and I know the cure for 
you. Get out and away and 
find the restorative you need 
among the birds and the beasts 
and the simple folk of this 
land, and you will find not 
memories but heaven-sent reali- 
ties, and, above all, you will 
cease from seeking what you 
cannot find.” 

I sat up, excited at the 
thought and knowing she was 
right. 

“That’s a marvellous idea,” 
I exclaimed. “Tl go north to 
the fells, then back to Solway, 
and come home via Exmoor.” 
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But my lady was adamant. 
* You'll do nothing of the sort,” 
she declared. ‘‘ Can’t you realise 
you’ve been a very sick man? 
If you start in the fell country, 
before I know what’s happened 
you'll be up over Borrowdale 
and climbing the Gable; or 
else clinging like an ape to some 
invisible crevice on the Napes 
Needle. And then you'll fall 
off and get a lovely obituary 
notice, leaving me to sound the 
Last Post and organise a wake. 
You're going to take life easily 
or else I’ll send you to Madeira 
or Capri, or one of those places 
they write about in the society 
papers, full of film stars and 
erépe Suzette.” 

I knew better than to argue. 
** What do you suggest, then ¢ ” 
I asked meekly. 

“Start with the woods. 
Trevor and Edith will love to 
put you up. Then go, if you 
like, to Peter and his marsh 
and come back by Dunkery. 
But no climbing—not even when 
you see Criffel grinning at you 
across the Firth.” 

And thus it happened, and 
this is the story of my woodland 
convalescence. 


Trevor and Edith Beamish 
have an ideal property in the 
Cotswolds. The long, low house, 
wistaria-covered and built of 
rich, red brick, nestles cosily 
under some magnificent beeches. 
The estate consists of five or six 
acres of garden and orchard, a 
home-farm of some fifty acres, 
and two hundred acres of wood- 
land. 

Trevor has done a little mild 
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soldiering and was formerly well 
known as a bit of a harum- 
scarum and a daring and reck- 
less steeplechase rider. But now 
he has quietened down and his 
pigs and his pheasants are his 
main joy and pride. Edith is 
one of those exceptional women 
who manage everything per- 
fectly without a trace of fuss 
or twitter. As a result she is 
beloved by her family and staff, 
and her house and kitchen 
arrangements run as if on the 
proverbial oiled wheels. Their 
only child, Ian, was down from 
Oxford for the long vacation, 
with a rugby ‘blue’ in prospect. 

These, then, were the sur- 
roundings in which I found 
myself one evening in high 
summer. For the first two or 
three days I was treated as the 
complete invalid; not being 
allowed up until noon and put 
to bed immediately after dinner. 
And, truth to tell, I was not 
sorry, for I was still very weak. 
But in the hot afternoons I 
pottered about by myself carry- 
ing a small camp-stool in case 
I should feel tired, and it was 
not long before I gravitated 
automatically to the woods. 
And here began the healing of 
my mental sickness; for they 
are glorious woods, full of colour 
and scent and full, too, of 
animal and bird life. Having to 
sit quietly and rest frequently, 
I saw and appreciated far more, 
I think, than I would have done 
had I been able to tramp around 
in robust health, And so, except 
as a pleasant memory, my 
nostalgia for the far-away places 
gradually began to wither, and 
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the joy and interest of the 
present took its place. 

There was one lovely little 
dell by the side of a clear-eyed 
stream that fussed importantly 
over a small waterfall and then, 
as if awed by its temerity in so 
doing, flowed silently on tiptoe 
through the woods. Tall silver 
birches grew beside the banks, 
rearing their slender boles from 
a mass of royal fern and bracken. 
Oak and elm, clad in green 
creeper, formed the background, 
and on one side, casting its 
bronze shadow into the water, 
stood a magnificent copper 
beech. 

The first day I discovered 
this spot I sat down on a little 
mossy bank draped in golden 
saxifrage and waited to see if 
Nature would show me any of 
her secrets. I did not have 
long to wait, After a few 
minutes I was conscious of a 
tiny slender form sliding swiftly 
under the surface of the stream 
with a curious wriggling move- 
ment. The form came to land 
and crawled up the bank, where 
it sat up and washed its face. 
It was about two inches long, 
with a pointed snout, dark 
brown coat, and shining white 
underside made, apparently, of 
the richest velvet. A few 
moments spent in completing his 
toilet and then the little chap 
set off on a hunting expedition. 
He poked his nose into every 
hole and corner, munched 
an unfortunate caterpillar, ex- 
amined grass roots, and turned 
over stones to look for spiders 
and beetles; all with a most 
ludicrous air of importance that 
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nearly made me laugh out loud. 
Suddenly he was joined by his 
mate, and those two water- 
shrews hurled themselves at 
once into a game of ‘tig. Over 
the stones and through the grass 
clumps they raced; up the 
reed-stems and down the other 
side, scrambling and tumbling, 
until one would suddenly dive 
into the water hotly pursued by 
the other. Up on to the bank 
again with, as likely as not, the 
positions changed and the pur- 
suer now pursued. And then, 
suddenly, for no reason that I 
could fathom, the game ended 
and the serious business of 
eating became, again, of para- 
mount importance. 

I moved slightly on my stool, 
and in a flash they dived into 
the stream and disappeared. 
But it had been a delicious 
sight while it lasted. 

On another occasion I was 
sitting quietly in the same place 
when I heard a bird singing. 
It was a curious, husky, bubbling 
song not unlike the melody of 
the stream itself. At first I 
could see nothing, but suddenly 
something moved, jerkily, on a 
rock in mid-stream, and I saw 
@ squat, dark-brown bird, with 
a white throat and chest and a 
russet band round his belly, 
cocking his tail and bobbing up 
and down. 

I watched him for a bit, not 
realising what he was, when he 
suddenly dived off the rock and 
swam around under water, using 
his wings as fins. I could see 
him clearly, hunting among the 
chinks and crevices of the stony 
bed of the stream for insects, 
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and I realised I was watching a 
dipper for the first time in my 
life. The little fellow surfaced 
and then waded into the shallows, 
where he tumbled and splashed 
about in great glee, throwing 
the water high in the air like a 
child splashing in a bathing pool. 

He ceased his play as sud- 
denly as he had begun, emerged 
without a feather displaced, and 
resumed his stand on the rock, 
his dark back and white throat 
camouflaging him miraculously 
against the light and shade of 
the water and bank. 

It would take too long to 
describe all that I saw and 
heard during that first week of 
quietude and convalescence— 
the gambols of a colony of 
harvest mice, those lovely, tiny 
pixies of the cornfields; the 
day death came to that peaceful 
woodland, when I caught a 
glimpse of a sparrow-hawk sitting 
on the boundary fence, feathers 
close knit, body leaning forward, 
and those fierce yellow eyes 
glinting with savage expectancy 
just before she launched herself 
like a feathered shell at an 
unfortunate wood-pigeon. The 
‘crack’ as she hit her victim 
could have been heard a hun- 
dred yards away. There was 
the ghostly sound one evening 
in the dusk; a sound like a 
fisherman’s reel running out, 
followed by an eerie, expectant 
silence. There was a long pause, 
then a sudden frightening 
‘““chur-r’’ from just above my 
head, and a moth-like bird, 
flying silently with alternate 
wing - beats and glides, flitted 
noiselessly away. It was a 
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night-jar, “. . . his rattle note 
unvaried, brooding o’er the 
gloom...” and going about 
his mysterious vocations. 

Everything connected with 
those woods was full of interest, 
and under their influence, in- 
fected by their peace and the 
stir of life in their depths, the 
strength flowed back into my 
limbs, and by the end of a week 
I was beginning to be myself 
again. 

One evening at dinner Trevor 
said, “* There’s one thing with 
regard to my estate on which I 
pride myself, and that is that 
we practically never get any 
trouble from poachers.” 

“‘ How is that?” I asked. 

“Well, I think there are 
several reasons. One is that we 
are too far off the beaten track 
to attract the casual tramp or 
gypsy; secondly, our village 
people are too loyal, thanks 
entirely to Edith, who looks 
after them from birth to burial 
like a fairy godmother; and 
lastly, I employ as gamekeeper 
by far the best poacher in the 
county! ‘Set a thief .. ., 
you know, is a sound maxim, 
although ‘thief’ is the very 
last term I should use to describe 
old Neb.” 

‘‘ Three very good reasons,” 
I commented. 

“ Yes,” put in Edith. “ But 
he hasn’t told you the best one 
of all.” 

I looked inquiringly at Trevor, 
who appeared shy, 

“Tt sounds daft,” he said at 
length, ‘‘ but I do all my own 
poaching. That means there 
isn’t any room for anyone else.” 
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“What on earth do you 
mean ? ” 

*T can best explain it from 
your own case,” Trevor replied. 
“You spent about fifteen years 
collecting ‘ trophies of the chase,’ 
as the books call them—tiger, 
bear, bison, markhor, ibex, and 
all the rest. And then you got 
fed-up: with killing things, so 
you took to photographing them 
instead, didn’t you ? ” 

I nodded. 

** And you got just as much, 
if not more, kick out of doing 
that than by shooting them ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” Isaid. ‘ But I wasn’t 
poaching.” 

“Wait a minute. Perhaps 
poaching is the wrong word. 
But it’s the same idea. I got 


fed-up with breeding half-tame 
pheasants and then driving them 
in herds over fat business mag- 


nates, who murdered and, more 
often, mutilated them in dozens. 
So I cut down my pheasantries 
by two-thirds and took up 
photography. But to keep the 
stock healthy and strong I thin 
"em out every now and again, 
using all the tricks of the 
poacher and working often at 
night. It’s exciting; it keeps 
me amused and would - be 
poachers away, because they 
know that Neb and I are 
prowling about most nights 
and at all seasons. Ian some- 
times comes too, when he’s at 
home.” 

I turned to Trevor. “Can I 
come out poaching with you ? ” 
I asked. “I think I’m strong 
enough now and I’ve never done 
any.” 


‘* Of course you can. Better 
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start with the rabbits in day- 
time, for my methods apply to 
all the game on the estate, 
except partridges. Haven’t got 
enough of them. Ill introduce 
you to Neb tomorrow and he’ll 
teach you everything there is te 
know.” 
And so it was arranged. 


The next morning Trevor took 
me to the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
where Neb, a confirmed bachelor, 
lived all alone. It was gabled 
and thatched and consisted of a 
kitchen and sitting-room on the 
ground floor and one bedroom 
and attic up a short flight of 
stairs. It was immaculately 
kept: no woman could have 
had the kitchen table scrubbed 
whiter or the slate floor more 
highly polished. 

Outside there was a kennel 
housing two retrievers, a pointer, 
and Sally, Neb’s own dog, a 
lean little lurcher biteh. A 
large lean-to shed stood against 
the back wall of the cottage, 
ornamented on the outside with 
rows of corpses; rats, weasels, 
carrion-crows, and the like. The 
inside honsed the ferret -cages, 
traps, snares, nets, and, most 
incongruously, a blacksmith’s 
forge. 

Neb met us at his door. 
Believe it or not, his parents 
had actually christened him 
Nebuchadnezzar, and although 
he did not fully satisfy the 
prophet’s description by ‘“ eat- 
ing grass as oxen”’ or letting 
“his nails grow like birds’ 
claws,’ yet later on I have 
known his “body to be wet 
with dew” as we lay in the 
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weeds beside some gateway, 
staring at our net dimly seen 
against the stars. 

He was tall, grey-haired, and 
he peered at you from under 
shaggy eyebrows; but for all 
his sixty-odd years he moved 
with the quiet lissomness that 
is the hall-mark of a life spent 
in the open air, and he was as 
hard as his own nails. 

‘‘ Why the anvil and forge ? ” 
I asked when we were being 
shown round. 

Trevor laughed. “ That’s a 
relic of the days before Neb 
became respectable,’ he said; 
“when he combined the jobs 
of village blacksmith with parish 
poacher! But there are lots of 


jobs on the estate that need a 
smith’s work and Neb likes to 
keep his hand in.” 


The old man winked at me. 
“Sir Trevor likes to ‘ave his 
joke,” he said, his speech slow 
and deliberate. ‘‘I don’t say 
I ain’t never set a snare or 
netted a gate, but I ain’t never 
touched fur nor feather on this 
land.” 

“ Not much, you haven't,” 
Ian chimed in brutally. ‘‘ What 
about that day I saw you 
burning feathers from a large 
sack ? We had lost three cocks 
the night before, you know !”’ 

“Them were ’ens,” replied 
Neb. ‘ Barnyard ’ens, I mean,” 
he added hastily. “I was 
plucking *’em for Mrs James 
what keeps the sweet-shop.”’ 

** Well, never mind that now,” 
said Trevor. ‘‘ Those days are 
gone, but the Colonel here wants 
to see how it was done. Take 
him out on the rabbit bury 
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first, Neb. We'll do some night 
work later.” 

‘** Very good, sir,” Neb said. 
‘* Does the gentleman know the 
estate ?”’ 

“‘ Only the woods,” I replied. 

** Well, I reckon you ought to 
come out with me a time or two 
first to see how the game moves. 
Then you'll know more what 
you’re doing when we start 
working.” 

“Good idea,” said Trevor. 
‘** Personal reconnaissance and 
all that. Take him easy, though. 
He’s been a sick man.” 

For sheer variety Trevor's 
estate can hardly be bettered. 
There is woodland, pasture, 
plough, and rough marsh. 
Through the woods runs the 
small stream, already described, 
and which contains fair-sized 
trout. In a hollow between two 
wooded hills lies a reedy lake 
on which occasional wild duck 
come to nest and feed, and coots 
and moorhens bustle in and 
out of the tufts of sedge and 
rush, intent on their daily tasks 
of living, eating, and rearing 
their fluffy families. 

Neb, Ian, and I wandered 
rubber-soled and silent in the 
dusk and dawns. Neb showed 
us the places where the pheasants 
fed in the pastures close to the 
coverts before they rose to roost 
in the trees. We learnt the 
little paths and runways they 
followed when the first intima- 
tion of the rising sun was only 
a streak of pale gold in the 
eastern sky, and the cockbird 
led his harem, haltingly and 
with many pauses for stretching 
snaky necks, from the shelter of 
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the blackthorn to the granaries 
of the wheat stubble. 

We learnt, too, where the few 
coveys of partridges were wont 
to gather for the night in the 
short pasture grass of the 
meadows, handy, in case of 
peril, to the all-protecting clump 
of gorse; and we noted the 
favourite rush-pile of the bog- 
hare to which he _ returned, 
hopping and halting down the 
furrows, after a long day of 
feeding and sleeping in the grass 
lands. And, finally, we studied 
the big rabbit bury that riddles 
the high hedge bank running 
down from the woodland to the 
mere, flanking a mossy, grass- 
grown lane. At the bottom 


end there is a gate where the 
woods cease and the marsh 
begins, and the lane is con- 
tinued by a two-foot causeway 


that leads across the rush-beds 
to the higher meadows the other 
side. It was a delicious lane 
then, laced by ferns and flowers. 
When we first came to it, rich 
waxy strands of honeysuckle 
straggled in the hedge and golden 
ragwort spread its warm yellow 
blossoms on the grass verge. 
There were banks of blue scabi- 
osa, purple wood-bettany and 
pink thyme clustered in masses 
of contrasting colours, and every- 
where the young green of harts- 
tongue and maidenhair and the 
rich smell of the earth. After a 
week of this reconnoitring Neb 
decided it was time to have a 
go at the rabbits before I was 
allowed to try my unskilled 
hands on other game. 

I knew nothing of the tricks 
employed by poachers other 
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than what I had read in books, 
but it was interesting to note 
that Neb’s methods, with one 
startling exception, differed only 
slightly, if at all, from what I 
had been led to expect from my 
reading. 

Ten o'clock the following 
morning found us at the rabbit 
bury. Neb had primed us before- 
hand in our duties; for he 
insisted that silence was the 
essential thing for success and 
he did not want to have to do 
any explaining on the spot. 
On our arrival he put down the 
long-handled spade he was carry- 
ing and produced a bundle of 
nets. He showed us by signs 
how to drape the net over each 
hole so that the mouth was 
completely covered, and then 
he posted Ian on the lane side 
of the hedge. I remained in the 
field and he stayed on top of 
the bank ready to lend a hand 
should either of us be in diffi- 
culties. Producing two ferrets 
from some inner pocket, he slid 
them into two holes wide apart, 
netted up again, and motioned 
to me to stand well back. I 
did not have to wait more than 
a few minutes before there was 
a rush and a scurry and a rabbit, 
tied helplessly in the net, was 
rolling down the bank. I re- 
membered Neb’s instructions, 
and, leaving the rabbit alone, 
snatched up another net and 
reset the trap. As I did so I 
heard Ian dash along the lane 
and guessed he, also, was having 
some fun. Then I returned to 
my rabbit. I had always under- 
stood that you held rabbits by 
the ears ; so getting, as I thought, 
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a firm grip of his ears, I started 
disentangling him from the net. 
He stayed quiet until the last 
mesh had been removed and 
then, with a terrific squirm and 
a kick, was out of my hands and 
racing across the field, while I 
was left staring foolishly at the 
empty net. I glanced guiltily 
at Neb, who was grinning 
broadly from the top of the 
bank. “Catch ’em by the 
*ind-legs, Mister,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “They can’t kick 
then.” 

We live and learn. 

By noon we had captured nine 
rabbits and had not had to dig 
once, so we decided to call it a 
day. Edith took charge of the 


‘bag’ on our arrival home and 
spent a blissful afternoon, accom- 
panied by an unwilling Ian, 


distributing the rabbits to the 
most deserving cases among the 
villagers. They returned at tea- 
time with the news that a fair 
had arrived on the village green 
and that the swings, coconut- 
shies, shooting-gallery, and all 
the rest of it, were already 
functioning. 

Partridges being so scarce we 
decided to leave them alone 
altogether and deal with the 
pheasants as the next item on 
our agenda. From my reading 
I knew of three methods of 
illicitly procuring pheasants 
other than by shooting them. 
Anesthetising roosting birds 
with burning sulphur on the 
end of a pole ; by using bait and 
hook, and by doping some grain 
with whisky or rum so that the 
unfortunate birds became drunk 
and incapable. Rather to my 
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surprise Trevor and Neb had 
never used any of these methods, 
and Neb was frankly scornful. 

The first we ruled out as too 
complicated, and I stuck my 
toes in against the second—it 
was too cruel. Once, in Norfolk, 
I had seen it done when, as a 
small boy, I learnt the rudiments 
of natural history—and many 
other things as well—from an 
old marsh-dweller who lived in 
a clay cottage thatched with 
wattle and daub, close to Hick- 
ling Broad. But the sight of 
five or six struggling pheasants 
being pulled in on one line, each 
having swallowed a raisin con- 
taining a fish-hook, did not, 
even at that stage, appeal to my 
sense of the fitness of things. 
So we decided to try the 
doped bait first and then do 
some night shooting with rifle 
and torch. 

We knew, from our previous 
reconnaissance, several places 
where the pheasants moved and 
fed, and on one of these, an 
open grassy space beside the 
stream, we decided to bait. To 
all would-be poachers let me 
say at once that this method, 
although amusing and fairly 
successful, is, from the excite- 
ment point of view, insufferably 
dull. You run one risk only; 
the keeper may have come 
across the area in which you 
have scattered your grain, and, 
knowing that it did not get there 
of its own accord, may lie in 
wait. It therefore behoves you 
to approach warily, crawling on 
the stomach. 

We scattered oats for two 
days and then doped the grain, 
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using several tots of Trevor’s 
best rum, much _ to his 
indignation. 

When we reached the spot we 
saw a disgraceful sight! Two 
cocks and a hen were there in a 
most dilapidated condition. The 
hen, poor girl, was lying flat, 
seemingly unconscious. One 
cock was crouched, looking the 
picture of misery, with draggled 
feathers, eyes half-closed, and 
body swaying gently from side 
to side. The other, although 
apparently incapable of taking 
off, showed signs of resisting 
capture and ruffled his plumage, 
squawking and pecking at our 
hands. Fighting drunk, I sup- 
pose. It was incredibly funny. 
We all roared with laughter and 
decided, unanimously, that the 
poor birds had had enough for 
one day and that their lives 
should be spared. So we re- 
moved them to a safer place 
under a clump of bramble and 
left them to sleep it off. 

On the way home we had just 
climbed a fence to get out of the 
woods into a grass field when 
Neb, who was over first, sud- 
denly stopped and examined the 
ground closely. 

“ What grain was you using, 
sir ? ’’ he asked Trevor. 

“Oats: Why?” 

Neb bent down and picked 
something out of the short pas- 
ture grass. He held his hand 
out to Trevor. 

“This ’ere’s barley. 
why!” 

There was a pregnant silence. 
“ Yon mean .. .,” began Ian. 

“7 mean someone else ’as got 
the same ideas as you ’ave.”’ 


That’s 
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‘“* Pretty successfully, too, by 
the look of things,” I added, 
pointing to a little cluster of 
brown feathers close under the 
hedge. 

““T see,” muttered Trevor. 
“It appears we are not so 
poacher-proof as I thought. We 
must do something about this.’ 

For two days and nights we 
ranged the woods, hunting bigger 
game than pheasants. But we 
neither saw nor heard a sign of 
anybody, so Trevor insisted that 
I should continue my poaching 
lessons under Neb. This time 
it was the hares, and glad I am 
that I had the opportunity of 
seeing an expert at work, for I 
learnt a deal of country lore 
from the experience. First he 
chose his field. It was some 
way from the woods and had 
two gates. We spent all one 
afternoon noting the various 
runs and where the exits lay, 
and then, in the evening, Neb 
began operations. 

We walked slowly and silently 
round the edge of the field, and 
Neb ‘topped all the runs except 
the two leading to the gates. 
The way he worked was what 
interested me, because, although 
I had read of similar methods, 
it is not at all the same as seeing 
it done. 

He worked inwards from the 
outside; for, as he explained, 
there were hares already in the 
field and he did not want to 
disturb them. 

When he found a run he 
stopped the exit with a clod of 
earth or a branch of furze, and 
then walked back along the run 
for about twenty yards. There 
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he stopped, spat on the ground, 
and rubbed his hands along 
the grass of the run. That, 
he said, was quite sufficient to 
stop the hare. The two runs 
leading to the gates he left 
unpolluted by the trace and 
scent of man. 

I returned to the house for 
dinner and then Ian and I 
rejoined Neb at one of the gates 
at ten o’clock. Sally, his lurcher 
bitch, was with him. First he 
showed us how to drape the net 
over the top of the gate so that 
it stretched the full height and 
width and hung in a loose fold 
on to the ground below the 
bottom bar. The top of the net 
was weighted with a few stones 
to keep it in position. 

“Stay ere, mister,” Neb 
whispered to me, “‘ whiles I take 


Master Ian to t’other gate. If 
you get a ‘are grab ’er quick 


and kill ’er. "It ’ard on back of 
*er neck with the flat of your 
’and, but don’t let ’er squeal. 
Lie ’ere ’—he indicated a bed 
of weed at the side of the gate— 
‘“* and don’t move.” 

They disappeared in the dark- 
ness and I was left lying in the 
weed. There was no moon, but 
the stars were bright and the 
whisper of the wind in the trees 
brought vividly to my mind the 
remembrance of other vigils ; 
accompanied, perhaps, by the 
murmur of palms on far-away 
Eastern beaches or the rustle of 
bamboo on some nullah bank 
deep in a quiet jungle. 

There are moments in every 
man’s life when he is glad to be 
alive and when every conscious 
breath is a sheer delight. I had 
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such a moment then, and offered 
up a silent prayer for having 
been spared to enjoy some of the 
treasures of this earth and to 
rejoice in its goodness. 

For fifteen minutes or so I lay 
listening to the quiet sounds of 
the night and watching the net 
billowing gently in the breeze. 
Once I heard a muted tapping 
from the centre of the field and 
guessed that Neb and Sally were 
busy quartering the ground. 
Suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, there was a rush, the 
net was gone, and a hare, hope- 
lessly entangled, was rolling 
about beside me on the grass. 
I jumped up, killed her cleanly, 
and was bending over straighten- 
ing out the net when something 
hit me hard on the ankle. I lost 
my balance and fell forward, 
but not before I had caught 
sight of a fleeting shadow and 
realised it was another hare 
bolting, blind with terror, from 
the menace in the field. I 
hastily re-hung the net, but 
nothing further happened, and 
presently Ian and Neb joined 
me. Ian had got two, having 
had more time between hares to 
net up. 

“Did you ’ear anything ? ” 
Neb asked me. 

‘** Nothing special. Why?” 

‘“T ’eard a shot up in the 
woods. Rifle it was, not a gun. 
There’s summat goin’ on, I 
reckon.” 

When we returned to the 
house we found Trevor waiting 
up for us in a state of suppressed 
excitement. He would not say 
a word until we had had some 
supper, and then, having made 
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us all comfortable with tobacco 
and whisky, he told us what was 
on his mind. 

** As you know,” he said, “ I 
am doing a lot of photography 
these days, using various ‘ hides’ 
by day and a flash-bulb and 
trip-wire for night work. Dug 
into the hill at the back of the 
woods—the one that’s covered 
with rocks, bracken, and stunted 
gorse bushes—is a badger sett. 
Mooching round the other even- 
ing, I noticed a pile of moist, 
dead bracken and scattered earth 
a few feet away from one of the 
entrances to the den. That, of 
course, was the soiled bedding 
the badgers had removed from 
their den. I was very anxious 
to get a photograph of this 
actually taking place, so I set 
up two cameras, each with its 
own trip-wire and flash. One is 
focused on the entrance and 
the other on the bedding pile. 
The night before last I had no 
luck. One film was not exposed 
at all and the other was an 
excellent likeness of the back- 
side of a stoat, who must have 
been poking his nose in places 
where he had no business. 

* But last night the results 
were different. I got two ex- 
cellent photographs and I should 
like you to tell me what you 
think of them. This is the one 
of the entrance to the sett.” 
He handed us the print. It 
certainly was excellent and very 
clear. The dog badger was 
standing at the side of his front 
door with an unmistakable pile 
of dry bracken beside him. The 
sow was half out of the entrance 
pushing an equally obvious pile 
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of dirty washing with her nose. 
“Very human, aren’t they?” 
smiled Trevor. ‘‘ Mother spring- 
cleans while father brings back 
the laundry.”” He handed us 
the other photograph without 
comment. Ian took it first. 
“Good God!” he ejaculated. 
** You’ve taken a ghost! What- 
ever is it?” 

I leant over his shoulder to 
look. At the bottom of the 
print a young badger was stand- 
ing beside the pile of refuse. 
Obviously it was he who had 
set off the flash. Above him a 
small stunted tree grew out of 
the hillside, and framed by its 
branches, looking as if it was 
suspended in mid-air, was a face. 
It was a thin, narrow face with 
high cheek-bones, and long black 
hair hung dankly over a low 
forehead. 

“Tt hasn’t got a body,” said 
Ian, in an awed voice. 

“Oh yes it has,” replied his 
father. ‘‘ That’s just a trick of 
the light. If you look closely 
you can see the outline of a 
boot.” He handed the photo- 
graph to Neb. ‘“ Anyone you 
know ? ” he asked. 

Neb studied it carefully, then 
shook his head. “It ain’t no- 
body from these parts,” he 
announced, “but Dve got an 
idea.” 

“ What's that ? ” we chorused. 

“T ’eard a shot tonight; a 
rifle-shot.”’ 

** Well ? ’ said Trevor. 

“ No one as I knows of ’as a 
rifle round ‘ere, ’cept you and 
Master Ian.” 

“ Well, go on. 
idea ?” 


What’s your 
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Neb was enjoying our 
mystification. 

** But I knows of a rifle-range 
close by,” he announced 
mysteriously. 

Light suddenly dawned on 
me. ‘“ He’s right, Trevor,” I 
said. ‘* He means the shooting- 
gallery at the fair. It’s one of 
those damned gypsies.” 

“We'll lie up for him to- 
morrow night. It’s obvious he’s 
getting into the woods from that 
side.” 

“ Wait a minute,” I protested. 
‘“* Tomorrow night’s my last and 
I haven’t got a pheasant yet. 
Can’t we combine business and 
pleasure somehow ? ” 

We went into conference and 
devised a deep-laid plot. We 
would all go down to the fair 
the following evening, make 
whoopee in a big way with all 
the amusements provided, and 
try and spot the owner of the 
face. Then we would let drop 
a hint that it was a great pity 
we couldn’t stay longer, but as 
we were dining out miles away 
it behoved us to leave. That, 
we hoped, would bring the fly to 
the honey-pot. 

Six o’clock the next evening 
saw us shying and swinging 
with gusto. Presently I wan- 
dered over casually to the 

shooting-gallery. But a young 
woman was in charge and there 
was no sign of ‘the face.’ 
Trevor joined me and we fired 
a few rounds each with air- 
guns that were unbelievably 
inaccurate. Just as I was 
beginning to think that Neb’s 
‘hunch ’ had come unstuck, the 
door of a caravan opened and a 








man came out and walked across 
to take charge of one of the 
booths. 

He had a hat on the back of 
his head, but that did not dis- 
guise the long black hair that 
framed that thin olive face 
with its high cheek-bones. He 
was our man without a doubt. 

Trevor had a quick word with 
Edith and then he and I walked 
over to the booth and started 
trying to throw rings over 
a selection of bottles. Pres- 
ently Edith came up all hot 
and bothered. ‘Do come on, 
Trevor,” she said. ‘ We’ve got 
a long way to go and are late 
already, and you know what a 
time you take to dress.” 

“* Very well, my dear,” replied 
Trevor. Then, winking at the 
man, he went on: “ Petticoat 
government, you know. One 
must obey the ladies.” The 
man smiled and said nothing, 
but somehow we felt the bait 
had been swallowed. 

When we got home we had 
an early dinner, then were joined 
by Neb and a farm-hand whom 
Trevor had co-opted for the 
operation. The idea was that 
Trevor and the farm-hand should 
hide in the woods near the 
badger sett while I, with Ian 
and Neb, starting at the other 
end, had a shot or two at roost- 
ing pheasants and then lay in 
wait watching the three most 
obvious tracks through the 
woods. If the man came the 
way we anticipated, Trevor and 
his ploughman were to follow 
him up and try and drive him 
gently, and without undue alarm, 
into our arms. 
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It was not a perfect plan by 
any means, but the best we 
could devise with the forces at 
our disposal, and we calculated 
that I should be able to get in 
at least an hour’s shooting before 
‘the face’ could possibly arrive; 
for the fair did not close down 
until 10 P.M. 

Old Neb chose this moment 
to introduce what was to all of 
us a brand-new method of pro- 
curing roosting birds. He pro- 
duced a bamboo pole about 
eight feet long, and at the end of 
it was inserted a thin pointed 
strip of steel, which stuck out 
for about a foot and was about 
twice the thickness of a knitting 
needle. It looked a dangerous 
weapon to me to carry around 
the woods at night, but, accord- 
ing to Neb, the method of using 
it was simple. You found your 


pheasant, shone your torch in 
his eyes, and stuck him with 
this spear affair. Anyway, we 


agreed to try it. “Sure and 
silent it is,” said Neb. Perhaps 
so, in the hands of an expert, 
but, unfortunately, we were 
not experts. The results were 
chaotic. 

Nine o’clock found us moving 
stealthily through the woods. 
It was a lovely night. A young 
moon and bright stars enabled 
us, even among the trees, to see 
our way fairly clearly, although 
it was difficult to make out any- 
thing in detail. Ian was using 
an air-gun while I pinned my 
faith in an old favourite .22 rifle. 
Without pause Neb led us to a 
clump of fir trees that stood 
near the edge of the thicket. 
There he stopped, then crept 
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round the trees gazing into the 
lower branches. I gazed too, 
but could see nothing that 
resembled a pheasant. But Neb 
could and a whispered ‘ pst’ 
brought Ian to his side. The 
torch shone out, there was a 
soft ‘ plop’ from Ian’s gun, and 
a fat cock pheasant fell out of 
the tree. It was as easy as 
that. We waited a moment, 
listening intently, but except 
for the sigh of the wind in the 
trees there was no sound. Neb 
moved on slowly, questing like 
a hound. Again he stopped, 
and when I joined him he 
pointed to what I thought was 
a crow’s nest. I looked askance 
at him, but he motioned to me, 
impatiently, to shoot. Even 
when the light came on I could 
not, literally, make head or tail 
of the object on the branch, so 
I fired at the middle. The result 
was not so good; for though I 
broke a wing so that he could 
not fly, yet he was by no means 
dead, and clung to the branch 
announcing the fact in no un- 
certain voice. Quickly I gave 
him another round and finished 
him; but the woods were dis- 
turbed, and we sat still for half 
an hour to let things quieten 
down. At ten o’clock we moved 
on again, hoping for a chance to 
try out Neb’s spear before we 
had to take up our positions. 
We came to some young oaks 
ringed about with thorn bushes 
and, for once, Neb appeared 
excited. ‘“ There’s one. Low 
down,” he whispered. I looked, 
and this time clearly saw a 
pheasant squatting tightly to a 
branch about six feet above our 
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heads. ‘ Go on, sir,’? murmured 
Ian. ‘ You have first shove!” 

It is not with any sense of 
conceit that I state that I have 
ridden with some success at full 
gallop over treacherous, black- 
cotton soil in pursuit of an 
angry Indian boar. I have also, 
without an undue loss of self- 
esteem, taken part in an Indian 
Cavalry Regiment’s display 
where we charged at night, four 
abreast, down a line of flaming 
pegs. We, four despised ‘ gravel- 
crushers,’ took three pegs out 
of the four to a generous, full- 
throated roar of applause from 
the Pathan and Punjab-Mussul- 
man squadrons. Pigs and pegs, 
yes; but pheasants—that was 
a different story. The torch 
shone out, I gripped the spear 
firmly, took careful aim, and 
let fly. 

The result was appalling. I 
fancy I pricked him near the 
tail, but I certainly did him no 
permanent damage, for he took 
off in a bluster of wing-beats 
and raucous, peevish screams. 
And that was not all. His 
harem must have been roosting 
with him ; for they also became 
air-borne at the same moment, 
shouting to high heaven at the 
insult done to their lord and 
master. The noise was terrible 
and Ian must needs add to the 
tumult by doubling up and 
sobbing with laughter. 

Then everything happened at 
once. A body appeared from 
behind me, rushed past, and 
crashed through the bushes in 
the direction of the place where 
Trevor and his henchman should 
be lying up. 
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** Come back, Ian, you idiot,” 
I shouted. 

“Come back? I haven’t gone 
yet,” said Ian, still so convulsed 
that he apparently had not 
noticed the other’s passage. 

“Well, go now,” I yelled, as 
the real situation dawned on 
me. “Go like hell! That’s 
‘ the face’!” 

Ian dropped his gun and 
went after his man like—well, 
like the first-class three-quarter 
he turned out to be. And as he 
ran he yelped encouraging hunt- 
ing-cries that had the sole result 
of turning that peaceful haven 
for birds and beasts into a 
raving Bedlam. [I tried to follow, 
but, after two or three steps, 
tripped over that infernal spear 
and fell head-first into a thorn 
bush. As Neb helped me out— 
I was too winded even to swear— 
the sounds of the chase were 
dying away in the distance. 
Suddenly, however, the uproar 
began again, was redoubled. 
Men were shouting and there 
was the noise of a desperate 
struggle. Then followed a most 
disconcerting silence. Neb and 
I plunged through the under- 
growth and arrived eventually 
at a small open glade. Lying 
face down in the bracken was a 
figure, on the top of which Ian 
was perched, smiling happily in 
the moonlight. Every time the 
figure moved, or tried to speak, 
Ian rubbed its face in the earth. 

‘Got him,” he said triumph- 
antly. ‘The blighter tried to 
sell me a dummy and double 
back on his tracks, but I was 
too quick for him.’”? There were 
more rustlings in the under- 
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growth and Trevor appeared, 
very out of breath. 

“Good show, boy,” he said, 
when he had assimilated the 
facts of the tableau at his feet. 
“We'll teach these rogues a 
lesson.” He looked round. 
“* Where’s George?” he asked, 
mentioning the name of his 
farm-hand. 

“ce Bre ! ” 

A smothered, strangled voice 
issued from the depths of the 
bracken, where the body, owing 
to a moment of inattention on 
Ian’s part, had managed to 
wriggle a corner of its mouth 
free from the all-embracing 
weeds. 

There was a pause; a pause 
that lengthened into a decade— 
an epoch—an era. At length 
Ian slowly stood up and lifted 
George to his feet. He was a 
sorry sight. His face was black 
with mould and streaked with 
blood where the thorns had 
slashed him, and grass and fern 
hung coyly from his hair. He 
spat some of the mud and leaves 
out of his mouth and began to 
speak. He spoke for ten minutes 
or 80; succinctly, pointedly, 
trenchantly, and without 
repetition. 

His views on gypsies, poachers, 
gamekeepers, people who traipsed 
about woods at night, and the 
disadvantages of a University 
education were decided and 
clear-cut, though, regrettably, 
unprintable. 

Towards the end of the tirade, 
I caught a glimpse of Ian. His 
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mouth was open and on his face 
was an expression of mingled 
sympathy and awe combined 
with whole-hearted admiration. 

I began to laugh. The more 
I tried to stop the more I howled 
and bellowed till eventually I 
cast myself down on the ground, 
too weak to stand. The others 
also caught the disease—it must 
have been nerves—and the woods 
rang with our unseemly mirth. 

Eventually even poor George 
had to smile, and the situation 
was saved. Apologies were now 
possible. 

“TI think it’s time we went 
home,” said Trevor at last. 
“We've done enough damage 
for one night. But Tl get 
those gypsies moved on to- 
morrow.” 

He needn’t have bothered. 
Word came to us at breakfast 
that they had in-spanned and 
departed before dawn. 


My woodland holiday was 
over and I sat in the train 
gazing out of the window at the 
lush, green countryside through 


which we were passing. But 
my thoughts were far away. I 
was thinking of my own good 
lady’s wise remarks as she com- 
forted me in my sickness. How 
right she had been! I had 
ceased from chasing memories 
and had rediscovered realities 
among the birds and beasts 
and simple folk. Yes, I had 
found what I was seeking and 
had had the greatest fun in 
doing so. 
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MAGA’S LOG FROM KOREA. 


Hic et ubique. 


I, INCHON-—-THERE AND BACK. 


BY P. M. 8. 


Ir you look at the map of 
Korea, the Land of the Morning 
Calm, you will find Inchon, or 
Chemulpho in the older maps, 
about half-way up the west coast. 
It stands at the seaward end of 
a short peninsula and appears 
to give on to the open sea. If 
you look at the chart, however, 
you will find that Inchon lies 
at the navigable extreme of 
two tortuous channels threaded 
through a maze of little islands 
and big mud-banks which drain 
a lesser mouth of the Han River 
to the Yellow Sea. The river 
passes Inchon running south, 
washing the shores of the steep 
islet of Walmi-Do. On _ the 
opposite side a haphazard archi- 
pelago perched on a considerable 
expanse of mud wanders away 
to the south-west. The channel 
runs from Inchon, which is a 
town of a fair size with a good 
harbour and docks, through two 
broad shallow bays and then 
divides, one course to follow the 
southern bank of the archipelago, 
the other to cut through a 
jumble of smaller islands on a 
bank of mud to the south of it 
again. They emerge into more 
open water some thirty miles 
from Inchon, and to get “ to 
sea ’’ in the full sense the navi- 
gator must steer down an 
avenue of further, larger islands 


to the Clifford Group some 
twenty miles on. It is not a 
nice place to drive a ship into 
by night, and even by day the 
winding narrow channels and 
the vicious rips and eddies that 
swirl round the islands make the 
passage worth every penny of 
the pilotage money. 

In the early days Inchon was 
a legend. It was an enemy-held 
port, on which our brothers of 
the much-publicised Air Forces 
dropped bombs frequently and 
with great glory. During the 
long hot summer days we 
patrolled ceaselessly through 
seas unbelievably calm and un- 
believably blue. Watchkeepers 
vied with each other for the 
deepest tan, occasionally suffer- 
ing burns which lost them several 
shades ; engineers, bemoaning a 
way of life that left their skins 
as white as snow, rushed for 
the deck-chairs and sprawled, 
grimly concentrating, in care- 
fully designed attitudes. Day 
by day we slipped through 
waters of blue satin between the 
scorched yellow islands, hard 
and dry, dotted with dull-green 
scrub. To the eastward we 
gazed and wondered. There lay 
Inchon, beyond the mysterious 
jumble of “ to’s,” up the miles 
of intricate channels. Each 
dawn, the sun first silhouetted, 
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then limned in pale gold, the far 
mountains of the interior; each 
dusk we caught the distant flash 
of a lighthouse half-way up the 
channel to the port, beckoning 
us, luring us, towards it. 
But each time we approached 
the entrance the Navigator, 
crouched over the pelorus, gave 
the order to turn back down 
the avenue abreast the island 
of Seun Cheup Tan. The watch- 
keepers got to know the islands 
of the “Club run”: the 
Cliffords, like a molar and a 
canine side by side; angular 
Sodein, squat Aru Somu to the 
south, and to the north Shopaiul, 
tall and steep ; low, flat Biniimu, 
and Mogudeki with its cheerful 
light, where the young soldier, 
supported by a party of 
ponderously warlike Royal 
Marines, had landed to investi- 
gate a distress signal to find that 
the lighthouse-keeper and his 
family had been living on sea- 
weed for over a month and 
would welcome a change of diet. 
And when after two months the 
Navigator finally forbade the 
plotting of another fix on his 
much-worn chart, on which our 
regular patrols appeared as thick 
smudges from continued finger- 
ing and cheap rubbers, we 
scarcely knew the loss. 

Our patrols were designed 
to deny to the enemy séea- 
passage up and down the coast. 
Almost daily we received reports 
of shipping movements in 
ecstatic signals from American 
bombers. Sometimes we our- 
selves were reported, as a 
freighter (obviously hostile). 
Rumours of great armadas of 


junks set us frantically search- 
ing, investigating the smallest 
sampan. The occupants, invari- 
ably fishermen, grinned at us 
and shouted unintelligible greet- 
ings; or stood, speechless and 
fearful, their lines in their hands, 
until we had passed. Most of 
them lived on the few larger 
islands; some, we knew, in 
Inchon, drifting philosophically 
down the channels with the tide 
as they did through the war, 
past islands purported to mount 
enemy batteries in frightening 
strength, from the unknown 
hinterland into the well-known 
waters of our beat. Like 
Flecker’s pilgrims, we ‘‘ would 
go always a little farther.” But 
unlike them we were bound by 
the rules. While the Staffs 
conceived plans that would 
eventually reveal to us the 
secrets of Inchon we possessed 
ourselves in patience. 


It was not the first time we 
had been up into the bays that 
morning in September. Then, 
we had heen a little scared. 
The Commander, like an in- 
experienced sports commen- 
tator, had broadcast occasional 
remarks on the weather and the 
possibility of the next little 
island sporting a battery of 
75 mm. among its serub. 
Throughout a lengthy bombard- 
ment the town had been hidden 
in a haze. This time it was 
different. ‘ The Invasion” was 
in the air. Throughout two long 
hot days we had swung on the 
tide comfortably lobbing our 
shells at targets along Inchon’s 
water-front and at the heavily 
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defended island of Walmi-Do to 
the west. American destroyers, 
going too close in, had been 
severely “thumped.” At fre- 
quent intervals the island was 
attacked from the air. Vicious 
little aircraft toppled into steep 
dives ; wicked little black bombs 
exploded brightly and with a 
vindictive crunch. On the night 
of D minus 1, as we steamed out 
through the bays, guns still fired 
from Walmi-Do. 

During the night the invasion 
fleet had assembled. We had 
met them all, from the slowest 
early on to the fastest in the 
small hours, as we ourselves 
stood to seaward for the night. 
We had marvelled at the beauty 
of a considered plan steaming at 
its proper intervals to fruition 
through the uncertainty of the 
night. It had been dark and 


still, with no moon, and a slight 
haze clouding the horizon so 
that we could barely distinguish 
the familiar outlines of the 


islands on either side. But we 
knew where we were when we 
went to Action Stations before 
dawn, although we could not see. 
Everywhere was an orderly con- 
fusion of comings and goings, of 
muffied directions and reports as 
the guns’ crews closed up and 
prepared for action. The loudest 
noise in the world was the 
constant hum of the living ship 
and the rush of air in the boiler- 
room intakes. Then the latter 
faltered for a second and died to 
a hoarse whisper as we ap- 
proached our station. A dark 
patch in the haze ahead resolved 
itself into a ship. We regarded 
it with interest. Somebody else 
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on the same job. Our own ship 
quivered as she went astern, 
and was still. 

From out of the haze 
appeared dancing flecks of white. 
The first wave of assault-craft 
passed us, impersonal blobs 
against the dark expanse of the 
morning, the low throb of their 
engines rising and falling as they 
went. As the sound faded 
towards the shore the first silver- 
grey streak broke the sky to the 
east and a new suspense was felt 
throughout the ship. This dawn 
was the climax of the operation, 
the dawn on which were staked 
lives and reputations. The Staff 
at least must be glad to see it 
appear on time. As it ripened 
to pale gold behind a suspicion 
of a sharp-peaked mountain, a 
short succession of soft terse 
orders brought the guns to the 
ready. Then the silence of the 
choir-stalls as the vicar appears; 
the dawn spread unsuspecting 
across the sky; a final breathless 
tension as the fire-gongs rang, 
and the ship heaved to the first 
broadside. A whiff of cordite 
blew back over the bridge and 
the game was on. 

We became aware of the 
presence of the other cruisers. 
To the westward a big American 
was firing tracer shell over us. 
They climbed with dreadful 
leisure into the sky, so that we 
thought they must surely falter 
and drop on the ship. In a 
steady stream they passed on to 
their unfortunate objectives in 
the growing dawn. 

Light was spreading fast. A 
jagged range of distant moun- 
tains was silhouetted against a 
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rich golden eiderdown of a cloud. 
Above, a delicate white filigree 
hung like Brussels lace in a patch 
of palest blue. To the north and 
south the light faded in dark 
clouds merging with the hills. 
The bay became a carpet of 
dancing gold. Five duck flighted 
unconcernedly across the fleet. 

The barrage continued. In- 
chon appeared, dirty and dark 
and scarred, a horrible contrast 
to the sunlit ring of hills behind 
it. As the morning grew, these 
became a cheerful buff, with here 
the pale green of some paddy- 
field, and there a darker wood. 
The news was encouraging. 
The town had been taken and 
“primary objectives’? reached. 
Shortly after mid-day we with- 
drew to let the big transports in 
and to re-ammunition. 

We missed the air attack made 
by two desperate pilots of the 
North Korean Air Force. As we 
steamed back into the bay next 
morning we asked our sister- 
ship what had been going on. 

“ Have been attacked by two 
Yaks,” she replied. ‘ Have shot 
down fifty per cent.” 


Thereafter the nature of In- 
chon was changed. It was a 
friendly port, intensely busy, 
intensely American, alive with 
shipping. Day after day the 
work of unloading went on; 
night after night a thousand 
lights swung over a thousand 
holds as the winches rattled. 
The hitherto forbidden islands 
became known to us. The 
Americans gave all the anchor- 
ages letters and numbers so that 
there should be no mystery 
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about the place for anyone. As 
summer gave way to winter (for 
autumn passed unrecognised 
among those treeless islands) we 
went in often. We would find 
mail waiting for us there, and 
we looked forward hungrily to 
going into Inchon for a few hours’ 
relaxation in still water. For 
some time we never went right 
up into the bay. From where we 
lay we could just see the town, 
with here and there a white roof 
glistening in the pale sun, and 
the grim hump-back of Walmi-Do 
to the west. We played deck- 
hockey and read our mail; the 
Commander sent boats away for 
sand to “ bring the quarterdeck 
up”; we decided sun-bathing 
was out of season, and took to 
wearing coats at night. In the 
early mornings we fought 
nostalgia as the duck in their 
hundreds flighted across the 
picture-book dawns to hunting- 
greunds we should never know. 
Slipping down the southern 
channel to the sea at first light 
we would be given good-morning 
by the lighthouse-keeper and his 
family on a small island with a 
few thinning trees like rowans. 
It was somehow the Chief Yeo- 
man of Signals whose waving 
provoked the most exuberant 
response, particularly from the 
goodwife ; in time we left the 
exchange of salutations entirely 
to him. 

By the end of October the 
weather had hardened consider- 
ably and all the duck had left. 
Instead, there were geese. We 
were never quite sure what sort 
of geese they were, but their 
guttural cries were a delight. 
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They flighted, usually low, in 
skeins across the bays from north 
to south, and we marked them 
down by bearings and studied 
the charts to see where they 
could be resting. Excitedly we 
promised ourselves a goose-chase 
when it was all over—a week-end 
in a boat in a paradise of creeks 
and hidden bays where the geese 
must surely lie as thick as the 
grains of rice in a Chinaman’s 
dinner and where time would 
stand still at dawn. Sometimes 
the skeins were picked up by 
radar. One operator, ordered to 
report anything resembling a 
“bird-echo” to the bridge, 
objected. 

“ This,” stated an aggrieved 
voice, “ is an air-guard set, not 
a b——-¥y pigeon-plotter.”’ 

Then it grew so cold at Inchon 


that even the geese left. In 


December we returned and 
moved for a prolonged stay 
right up the harbour to anchor 
off Walmi-Do. Ashore, things 
were not going well. The Chinese 
Communists had moved in and 
were pressing south. There were 
rumours of evacuation. Empty 
ships lay for weeks at anchor 
down in the bay. We swung to 
the tide every six hours or 80 
and cursed the weather and the 
boredom. The days grew shorter 
and greyer ; the first snow came, 
reminding us of the approach 
of Christmas, and we went 
ashore on Walmi-Do to collect 
Christmas trees. 

The island was once the 
pleasure - park of Inchon, to 
which it is joined by a causeway 
now the subject of a fresh 
chapter in the history of the 
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United States Marine Corps. 
Its shattered trees, fir and larch, 
bore witness to the battering it 
had received. Where a fire- 
bomb had burst, they lay charred 
or stood black and bare, for 
twenty yards around. The west- 
ward slope was honeycombed 
with heavily sandbagged gunpits 
connected by shallow trenches ; 
every few yards was a shell-hole. 
On the highest point of the 
island was what looked like a 
small shrine. It was about the 
size of a large cupboard, built of 
plain light-grey stone, with an 
overhanging saddle-backed roof 
between pointed gable-ends, and 
half of it had been demolished by 
a fairly large shell. It was 
approached from eastwards by 
two broad flights of stone steps 
which had been shattered into 
crazy-paving. A coarse grass 
was growing in the cracks. From 
one of its guardian trees, which 
grew in a thick belt round the 
knoll, the young Paymaster hung 
for twenty minutes, like a koala 
bear in battledress, trying to lop 
the top off with a blunt knife. 
From here we could look out 
over Inchon to the mountains in 
the east. Below us was the 
inner harbour, with the Walmi- 
Do causeway to the north, the 
entrance and the tidal basin to 
the south. On the “hard” 
several landing-craft lay dis- 
gorging their cargoes. The front 
was a mélée of trucks and 
jeeps and smart staff-cars and 
groups of weary soldiery weaving 
their way in and out of one 
another in all the frantic urgency 
of American living. On top of 
the slight hill rising from the 
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harbour the battered museum 
stood, with a gentle list to the 
south, its tall red roof shattered 
and its white wooden walls 
cracked and blackened —a 
triumph of arms claimed by our 
own six-inch Control Officer. The 
town looked sordid: here and 
there the dinginess of its wooden 
shacks was relieved by a modern 
building in concrete or red brick, 
and a pleasant-looking Roman 
Catholic church rose from the 
hovels beyond the docks. A 
line of low hills hid the rolling 
plain which stretches away to 
the Han River and Seoul. 
Farther east rose the pale yellow 
and buff mountains that we used 
from the “Club run” waters 
months before, some now capped 
with snow. We indulged in 


pessimistic speculation on which 
mountain might be held by 


Communists and which were 
still “ free.”’ 

To the north and south of the 
town the mud-flats stretched for 
miles. Here and there was a 
creek where some small stream 
like a silver thread wound out 
into the bay ; following it inland 
we could trace its origin to an 
intriguing jumble of pools and 
eyots which could not help but 
set a wildfowler’s imagination 
racing with prospects. To make 
matters worse sixteen geese flew 
high over the town to the south, 
to be marked down behind a low 
hill on the shore. Such a coast, 
of wandering estuaries and mud, 
seemed to be designed expressly 
for wildfowling: that two oppos- 
ing civilisations should be fighting 
for it was utterly incongruous. 

Returning down the rough 
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road to the pontoons like Birnam 
wood, laden with the tops of 
trees, we came upon the new 
civilisation in the shape of a 
wide-eyed Negro soldier, bent 
over a book before a brazier 
with a rifle by his side. Our 
cheerful greetings were met with 
awful silence. 

Christmas Day found the ship 
lying at anchor out in the bay. 
On Christmas Eve we had come 
in off the patrol to fuel and 
provision, evolutions that pre- 
vented the chief tenor and a 
good two-thirds of the expected 
congregation from attending 
the carol service. Throughout 
the night the guns’ crews on 
deck sang the same old carols, 
and many of the same old songs, 
as they stood, monstrous in their 
layers of clothing, stamping their 
feet by the mountings. As the 
slow pale dawn crept up, the 
Officer of the Watch and the 
Gun Direction Officer toasted 
each other solemnly over the 
pelorus, in cocoa laced with rum, 
and fell-to talking of other gayer 
Christmases. They talked of the 
lights of London and they talked 
of Malta; of Bermuda and of 
country houses in Hast Anglia ; 
they talked of turkey and cham- 
pagne and girl-friends ; until the 
hands went to Repel Aircraft 
Stations, as they did every other 
day of the week, and the ship 
prepared to go to sea on the 
routine patrol. On our way we 
met a friendly frigate, trundling 
round and round the outer bay 
as she had done for days. She 
wore the awful boredom of 
an ambitious policeman in a 
monastery. 
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‘“* What a way to spend Christ- 
mas,’’ made the Captain. 

“We're getting used to it. 
Good hunting,” was the reply. 
The Captain grinned. 

‘Make back—‘ Thank you, 
but game is hard to find.’ ” 

We steamed on past the well- 
remembered islands to the sea. 


The evacuation came sud- 
denly. Three cruisers were in 
bombarding positions off Inchon. 
The American, right up beyond 
Walmi-Do, was firing inter- 
mittently throughout the night. 
It was dull and overcast, and 
along the water-front the dumps 
were burning, like waste-fires on 
the Louisiana oil-fields. One, 
bigger than the rest, poured 
jet-black smoke into the sky. 
Orange flames writhed and curled 
and billowed upwards and a 
flickering halo appeared over 
the town. We could see, silhoa- 
etted against it, the frames of a 
warehouse or storage tank. At 
times small craft emerged from 
under the palls of smoke, like 
rabbits from a cornfield, into the 
bright lights of the anchorage, 
where the few remaining 
merchantmen lay presumably 
relying on dazzle rather than 
darkness to deceive enemy air- 
craft. Nobody knew where 
the fighting front was. To 
the east we could see faint 
flashes of gun-fire behind the 
hills; occasionally a flare burst 
brightly, flickered weakly for 
a few seconds, and suddenly 
died. Some swore they heard 
the guns. 

The next day was dank and 
dismal. A grey sea-mist clung 
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to the waters of the bay, all but 
blotting out the shore. The dim 
bulk of Walmi-Do loomed to the 
north, and to the east of it 
Inchon burned, a confused blur 
at the foot of a long slow cloud 
of smoke. The sky above was a 
faint blue across which from 
time to time friendly aircraft 
passed, looking utterly purpose- 
less and ineffectual. Down on 
the tide drifted a pitiful pro- 
cession of junks and sampans, 
sails tattered and ragged little 
flags flying—Republican, but for 
how long? The richer owners 
in motor-vessels took strings of 
barges, laden with what looked 
like sacks of potatoes, which 
they towed erratically down the 
channel through the anchored 
shipping, now consisting only of 
the headquarters ship, the three 
cruisers, a frigate or two and 
several landing-craft. 

Late that afternoon we were 
ordered to leave our bombard- 
ment billet for another farther 
down the bay. Above us, the 
American was preparing to do 
likewise. 

“JT will not go,” said the 
Captain, “ until she has. Chief 
Yeoman !” 

The Chief Yeoman stood hold- 
ing the flag-deck microphone. 

‘*Make to her—‘ After you, 
Alfonse.’ ” 

A few minutes later the reply 
came back. “Thank you, 
Gaston.” 

“That dates us both,” re- 
marked the Captain. ‘ Comic 
strips of about 1910, I should 
think.” 


We stayed another thirty-six 
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hours in the bay, but most of the 
time we could hardly see Inchon 
for the fog. It had not been 
occupied. The northern forces 
had passed it by, disregarding it, 
a shell of a town, a liability to 
anyone occupying it. It no 
longer meant anything to us. Its 
character had disappeared with 
the vast fleet of merchantmen 
whose rattling derricks spelt life 
for an army, and the kindly 
white hospital ships and the 
American soldiers. It had ap- 
peared to us out of mystery and 
darkness. We had found it and 


known it and some of us had 
liked it, when its bays had been 
calm and clear and sparkling, 
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when the sunlight caught the 
bright-yellow islands, and when 
those unparalleled dawns had 
split the night beyond the moun- 
tains. Now it was dead. We 
saw only the smouldering ruins 
on the dim grey shore, and felt 
in the damp of the fog the 
misery of the people, bewildered 
and depressed, those that were 
left, under yet another occupa- 
tion. We thought of our own 
troops fighting back in the 
interior, denied their most vital 
port. The way the pendulum 
is swinging, we will probably 
return. In the meantime, we 
would rather be at sea, beyond 
the islands. 


Il, THE LAST DAYS OF CHINNAMPO. 


BY “ GOOSEWING.” 


THE change in the war had 
come quickly. In the evening 
we were carousing at a joyful 
farewell party in a Japanese 
port, happy in the thought that 
next day we would be sailing on 
the first leg of the trip home, 
with a successful and completed 
Korean War behind us. By 
dawn we were in the midst of 
hurried preparations and changes 
of plan. By noon we were 
steaming with despatch back to 
the west coast patrol area. 

Confirmation had come that 
the Communistic forces of China 
were without doubt swarming 
over the border in tremendous 
numbers. 

A day or so later found us 
plunging into heavy seas as 


we rounded the south-west coast 
of Korea, winter’s icy canopy 
bearing down upon us with the 
first biting snowstorms. Our 
presence was urgently needed 
hundreds of miles to the 
northward, beyond the bulg- 
ing headlands that marked 
the thirty-eighth parallel of 
northern latitude; but the short 
mischievous seas flung up by 
the gale forced us to reduce 
to a crawling eight knots. 
All through that first day 
after altering northwards we 
reeled and pitched in the spume- 
driven sea, tons of angry water 
crashing along our waist-decks 
and pouring malevolently over 
our stern. Movement on the 
upper deck was impossible, and 
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helplessly we were forced to 
watch our sailing-skiff, strongly 
lashed in its usually snug stow- 
age, being torn at and wrenched 
until finally a tremendous sea 
lifted it through and under its 
lashings and flung the splintered 
wreck against the after super- 
structure. An iron ladder, 
twisted like wire by the sea’s 
fury, writhed grotesquely about 
the remnants until the receding 
rush of water carried them into 
the tossing cauldron of the 
ocean. 

Night came and went in shud- 
dering discomfort, and dawn 
brought only further snowstorms. 
Mid-forenoon showed promise of 
lifting skies, and easier seas 
allowed us to increase speed. 
That evening we were among 
familiar island-studded waters, 
and as the daylight sped the 
skies cleared to the westward. 
Silhouetted against the crimson- 
edged clouds that hid the sinking 
sun @ lone fiying-boat appeared, 
squat and black, droning north- 
ward on its solitary search patrol, 
heedless but all-seeing, until the 
gathering darkness enfolded it. 

During the night we met with 
two other Dominion destroyers. 
I say ‘met with’ advisedly ; 
for all we saw of them was the 
luminous ‘blip’ on our radar 
screen, all we heard were the 
ghostly voices on the R/T. Yet 
we had the comfort of knowing 
that there beside us in the dark- 
ness were other men, other 
groups of wool-shrouded humans 
feeling the same painful cold 
creep up their toes into their feet 
and ankles, peering intently into 
the same impenetrable darkness 


and sipping at the same sort of 
prosaic cocoa, in thick china 
mugs, that was warming our own 
marrows. 

Another dawn came with 
every Man cramped and nervous 
at his action station: and before 
us the low gloomy shores of 
Manchuria and the bright glint 
of ice from the floes of the Yalu 
River, ambiguous border to west- 
ward of which we might not 
fire; yet from westward of it 
hungry gun-muzzles were ever 
waiting for us to come within 
range. 

And on the heaving seas 
around us nothing but our con- 
sorts; no lonely blockade- 
running junk or troop barge 
with gunwale awash. So south- 
ward again, speeding both to 
escape the enemy’s eyes and to 
fling wider our net over the 
grey-white Yellow Sea. 

Noon, and all is subdued bustle 
on the bridge. A signal—Chin- 
nampo Estuary — converge— 
further signal—utmost despatch ; 
and we throw the hissing waves 
back upon themselves as we 
slide down the swell on to 
our new course, the engines 
pounding with growing energy as 
we work up in a crescendo of 
power, pulsing through the icy 
wind and water towards the 
towering crags of battle-scarred 
Korea. 

Dusk, and we swing into the 
treacherous currents and mine- 
studded waters of the outer 
estuary, which give a fearsome 
clue to the higher reaches’ perils. 
Masts, superstructure, our 
urgent twinkling light, and we 
are among old friends, tugging 
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restlessly at their cables as our 
turbines whine to a stop and we 
edge towards the bulky shape of 
a tanker to replenish our dimin- 
ishing fuel stocks. The current, 
fierce and tricky, deludes us. A 
destroyer already nestling along 
the tanker’s flank shudders and 
lurches as we sweep along her 
sides, lines whistling through 
the air and frozen fingers feed- 
ing ice-caked hawsers through 
glistening fairleads. 

“* Haul taut and belay. Red 
watch tend wires and hawsers. 
Remainder of the hands to 
supper. Stand fast white watch, 
Night Cruising Stations.” 

Relative silence enfolds us. 
The slap and surge of imprisoned 
water between the joggling ships, 
the whistle of the wind, the 
murmurs of a fuelling party, are 
as nothing after the tumultuous 
sounds of speeding movement 
they have replaced. 

An hour passes. The watch 
changes; cold, hungry men 
clatter below to warmth and 
food. In darkened mystery the 
little fleet rests. Next door, 
aboard the Leader the Captains 
confer, heads bent over charts 
and keen eyes meeting through 
haze of tobacco smoke to assess 
the opinions of the others. 

The reasons for, and the 
arguments against, are deliber- 
ated, the risk is weighed against 
the need. Fifty miles up-river 
the army is gathering at the 
battered port of Chinnampo, the 
fresh and blood-hungry hordes 
of China close on their heels. 
Face the hazards of a night 
passage, or wait till daylight 
and arrive perhaps too late? 
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A signal is sent to the Port 
Commander, and discussion is 
replaced by nervous waiting. 

On deck sailors of two 
Dominions lean over the guard- 
rails, talking to men they cannot 
see, exchanging greetings, experi- 
ences, memories. Some step 
over the yawning gap between 
the ships, the better to see their 
new-found mates. 

Heavy boots, an icy deck, the 
carelessness of harbour security ; 
a slip, a cry, and somewhere in 
the growling water, where hull 
grinds upon hull, a man is 
fighting for his life. 

“ Quick! a light! Raise the 
alarm. Man overboard. My 
God, he’ll be crushed ! ” 

The water rushes through. 
No sign. No sound. 

“ Away lifeboat’s crew. All 
hands on deck to bear the ships 
apart.” 

But what chance in those 
ugly, freezing depths? In that 
madly sweeping five-knot tide- 
way? No matter, the whaler’s 
away, already swept far astern 
and become only a bobbing light 
on the dark waters. 

Anxious, hope - departing 
moments. Quick check - up. 
Which ship ? Which man? One 
does not answer the roll. One 
will never answer the roll again. 

In the whaler six men abandon 
the search, turn for home. realise 
with alarm the unseen force 
against them. Only a cable’s 
length from the ship, but five 
cruel knots against them. 

“Pull, for God’s sake, pull. 
All you can give it or we’re done 
for. Catch — out — in — out. 
All you’ve got.” 
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At last a line snakes out, falls 
in the headsheets even as the 
oarsmen drop exhausted. 

“ Catch a turn; haul away. 
Stand by to be hoisted.” 

While their shipmates run the 
dripping boat to the davit-head 
and help the gasping men to 
safety, the Captain leaps over 
from the next ship. 

“* Stand by to cast off, Number 
One. Full speed.” 

‘“‘ Stand by wires and hawsers. 
Special Sea-Dutymen to your 
stations.” 

It seems seconds only before 
we nose our way into the sur- 
rounding darkness, hawsers flick- 
ing up over the side as they are 
run in by nimble hands. 

“ What’s on? Why the panic? 
Hell, my all-night in, too. Hey, 
Bluey, what’s the buzz? The 
others coming too ? Seem to be. 
Something’s on all right.” 

“D’ye hear there? Captain 
speaking. We're on our way 
with five other destroyers up the 
river to Chinnampo. It’s a 
fairly tricky passage but the 
army wants us up there as soon 
as we can make it. We shall be 
off Chinnampo just before dawn. 
Meanwhile, those of you who are 
off watch get all the sleep you 
can, you may need it. That’s 
all.” 

Fairly tricky indeed? That’s 
an understatement if ever I 
heard one. A winding channel 
a bare cable’s width through 
minefields, rocks and reefs, with 
the land far beyond accurate 
radar range. No lights, a 
fifty-year-old chart, and it is 
only ‘ fairly tricky.’ Well, well! 

We are in line ahead now, by 
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feel and instinct more than any- 
thing. Who’s ahead? Who's 
astern? No idea, but we're 
third in line. 

“* Pick your own course, pilot, 
don’t rely on the chap ahead. 
We'll carry our own cans to- 
night.” 

“Hullo Redhead, Redhead, 
this is Longman. Am aground. 
I say again, am aground. Over.” 

“This is Redhead. Roger. 
Rejoin us if you can. Good 
luck. Out.” 

And then there were five ! 

‘* Starboard twenty, steer zero 
four three.” 

‘“* Seven fathoms, sir!” 

‘“* Steer zero four seven.” 

“« Four fathoms, sir.” 

** Port twenty-five.” 

“ Echo green two-zero. 
hundred, sir.” 

“* Steer zero two six.” 

** Three fathoms, sir.’’ 

‘** Come round, sir ? ” 

‘“* Yes, please, Pilot.” 

“Starboard twenty. Steady 
on zero eight two.” 

“ Five fathoms, sir.” 

Below decks the watch is 
busy. The Supply Branch is 
placing emergency rations, 
preparing bedding and clothing 
for evacuee passengers. “B” 
gun’s crew is getting up extra 
ready-use H.E. The cooks are 
brewing cocoa; the stokers are 
brewing power. 

‘“‘ Number One Damage Con- 
trol Team correct, sir. State 
One.” 

“ Hullo, Redhead, this is Heri- 
tage. Am aground on starboard 
side of channel. Over.” 

“This is Redhead. Roger. 
Do your best. Out.” 


Two 
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And then there were four ! 

“* Just about half-way, sir.” 

“* Thanks, Pilot.” 

“* Ship ahead’s too far to port, 
sir.”’ 

“ Right. Disregard her. Yeo- 
man, make to her: ‘ Come back 
to the fold.’ ” 

“ Two fathoms, sir.” 

“ Port thirty.” 

“ Steer zero five five.” 

“« Hullo, Redhead, this is Heri- 
tage. Am free and proceeding 
to rejoin. Over.” 

“This is Redhead. 
work. Out.” 

And then there were ? — No, 
wait ! 

“ Redhead, this is Heritage. 
Starboard screw is foul, possibly 
a@ mine-mooring. Appear to be 
aground again. Out.” 

Four it is. Four little nigger 
boys. 

The Graveyard Watch is now 
well advanced. How little like 
the quiet and peace of a grave- 
yard this, though ! 

** Number One, Action 
Stations in fifteen minutes.” 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘Last corner, sir. 
round ¢ ” 

“ Please, Pilot.” 

“Port twenty. Steady on 
zero seven four, Cox’n.” 

“ Zero seven four, sir.” 

“ Three fathoms.” 

“Hands will go to Action 
Stations in ten minutes’ time. 
It is cold on deck and the decks 
are iced and slippery. Hands to 
cocoa and wash.” 

Where would a sailor be with- 
out his “ kie,”’ his good thick 
viscous chocolate ? 

“A” gun’s crew muster on 


Good 
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the forecastle. Stand by star- 
board anchor.” 

“ Seems quiet enough ashore, 
sir. Plenty of fires though.” 

“Yes. Oh well! there’s a 
whole day ahead of us. Ready, 
Pilot? Right. Let go. Secure 
with five on the water-line and 
break the cable. We may have 
to get away in a hurry.” 

Anxious hours. Tattered 
nerves. Boats, barges, junks 
slipping down-stream, gunwales 
awash with bewildered humanity. 
Smoke columns over the hills. 
Gun-fire in the distance. Idle 
men with idle minds beginning 
to think too much. 

“ Number One—up paint-pots. 
Paint superstructure.” 

“ But—Ay, ay, sir.” 

** Don’t let the men more than 
a few yards from their Action 
Stations.” 

“ No, sir! Ay, ay, sir. Chief 
Bos’n’s Mate! Paint super- 
structure. Hands to remain in 
the vicinity of their stations— 
make sure they’ve plenty of old 
rags to get the snow and ice off 
first.” 

The hours pass. The evacua- 
tion continues. The ship’s com- 
pany begins to grumble again. 
All must be well. 

The troopships are leaving 
now, ploughing through the 
junk-strewn channel. L.8.T.s, 
barges, all loaded down and 
glad to get away from the gun- 
powder cask. Still there is no 
enemy intervention, and we 
weigh and feel our way up 
past the mud-flats to the eastern 
limits of the town. 

“Those oil tanks ashore, 
Number One. And that factory; 
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that shipyard. Those ware- 
houses along farther. Note 
them, we may have a crack at 
demolishing them at the last 
moment.” 

“Signal from Army Com- 
mander, sir. ‘ Expect to com- 
plete evacuation by 1700.’ ” 

Still no direct enemy inter- 
vention. But the smoke-clouds 
are growing nearer, the rumble 
of guns louder. Time will be 
the essence. To the east a group 
of Superfortresses wings its way 
south, the setting sun striking 
sparks of light from their silver 
bodies—mission accomplished. 

“From Army Commander, 
sir. ‘ All my forces now clear of 
the port and proceeding down- 
river. Thanks for your guardian- 
ship.’ And a reply from the 
Leader, sir. ‘Well done. 
Damned well done!’ ” 

“Thanks, Yeoman. Number 
One, stand by for demolition 
bombardment. Range two 
thousand. You can use the 
close-range weapons too. We 
don’t want to leave anything 
useful to the Commos.” 

Fires lit by the embarking army 
already streak skyward in the 
closing dusk. A few last junks 
beat off from shore into the flood- 
ing tide. Three L.8S.T.s are still 
up-stream of us, weighing now. 

“Ready to open fire, sir. 
One junk fouling the range, and 
doesn’t seem to be shifting.” 

“Can’t help him. We'll clear 
his hull anyway. Open fire.” 

“* Shoot.” 

Clang. Clang. Crumph! 


‘* Up two hundred. Shoot.” 

Clang. Olang. Crumph! 

** Down one hundred. Broad- 
sides—shoot.” 

Clang, clang—a pause, and 
with an ear-splitting roar the 
whole powerful broadside hurtles 
on its way. Bare seconds later 
a tremendous flash leaps up- 
wards, as at point-blank range 
our shells plunge into huge oil- 
tanks ashore. Starkly silhou- 
etted against the glare is the 
black heart-shaped sail of the 
laggardly junk, a ragged hole in 
its centre, caused by one of our 
shells, seeming to exemplify the 
broken heart of the war-torn 
country. 

As broadside after broadside 
from all four ships pour into the 
burning frenzy of the water- 
front, and the Bofors and Pom- 
poms chatter their red-streaking 
fire into every corner and cranny 
where anything useful might still 
remain, the darkness of another 
winter night settles upon us. 
Chimneys shudder and crumble 
slowly into the ruins below 
them. Warehouses flare furi- 
ously and fade only when nothing 
is left to burn. Over the hills the 
glare from the fires started by 
the on-rushing Chinese forces 
brightens the sky, and almost 
reluctantly we at last cease fire 
and slip silently down-stream to 
a safer anchorage. As another 
dawn breaks we move again to 
make for the open sea, and for 
the next port to the south that 
may require our presence at its 
fearful death. 





OPERA IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY ANNE-MARIE DE CHAVIGNY. 


‘Mon Dizv, these English ” 

. . I say as I sit back in my 
comfortable third-class seat and 
watch the crowd at Victoria 
Station. Never, never do I 
quite understand, and always 
do I love them. Even speech- 
less with astonishment, stunned, 
bewildered, amused, faintly mock- 
ing, I love them. 

Here they go past the win- 
dows, heads in air, tramping, 
striding, mincing, the girls pad- 
ding in low heels, tapping on 
high sandals, with tiny hats 
and veils floating, in evening 
dresses flowered as their own 
gardens, with too much lip- 
stick, and white shoulder-capes 
that catch in the draught and 


swirl up with their eager rush, 
showing bare shoulder-blades ; 
for they are all dressed for opera, 
and it is three in the afternoon. 

The tall officer in tropical dress 
holds his wife by the elbow. 


“Don’t fuss,” 
murmur ; 
time.” 

They never fuss and they 
rarely look self-conscious. 

A fat mittel-Europa gentle- 
man pushes by; he is surely a 
critic. A lean intellectual with 
a mop of grey hair—might be 
of the Arts Council of Britain. 
Then two women, one clean-cut 
and scholastic, the other schol- 
astic but pretty, pass by in 
tailored silk—(England is the 
land of friendships)—then a 
handsome boy in evening dress, 
with his mother in mink. They 


I hear him 
“we have oceans of 


are all going to the opera in 
Sussex: all bound for Glynde- 
bourne. 

We are pressed into the Pull- 
man, we are seated in comfort, 
and an air of festivity at last 
reigns in this England I have 
known often morose and appre- 
hensive since the war. Is it 
dancing on the abyss—is it joy 
at any price? But I, too, will 
for the evening forget my cares 
and be gay; for as we slip 
through the rows of sullen houses 
and emerge into the green fields 
studded with cows among the 
buttercups, my heart lifts and I 
drink in the beauty of the country 
—s0 cosy, 8o simple to under- 
stand—of Southern England. 

And are we not going to the 
opera—opera in the downland of 
Sussex, opera at Glyndebourne? 

Glyndebourne is a tiny village 
in a fold of the downs, encircled 
by golden fields where the hay 
is being cut. Before the war a 
rich man built an opera-house 
on to his lovely house for his 
beautiful wife and opened it to 
the music-loving public, regard- 
less of the fact that because it 
was so small and the season so 
short it could never pay; and 
80 expensive, few could go. The 
mad gesture has succeeded. It 
is so incongruous—imagine, in 
this democratic age, this gesture 
of individual defiance, this flag 
waved in the face of mass- 
production. 

Glyndebourne seats only six 
hundred, and by April all the 
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seats are sold. A big com- 
mercial fortune has come to the 
rescue of the originator and this 
year another big fortune from 
the north has given all the dress 
material for ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
dyed specially for the occasion 
—this year, for the first time, 
the British Arts Council are 
helping substantially. 

I think of all this as I 
am brought an ice and coffee 
by the white-coated Pullman 
attendant, and I fall to picturing 
the life behind the fagade of all 
these people; I try to see the 
background they have left, the 
houses that are shut up now 
and silent, and the things they 
have done to allow them this 
hour of glamour. 

There is a young woman with 
a wistful face, twisting her 
wedding ring round and round 
as she reads her illustrated paper. 
I feel sure her husband is putting 
the baby to bed tonight, and I see 
her shining eyes as she will depict 
it all to him on her return. 

“A double diamond, two 
double diamonds.” What is 
this beer this man with long 
clever hands drinks ? 

The clouds are massing in the 
tender blue of the sky, the 
streams repeat the colour as 
they wind in the fields like 
Boucher ribbons, and soon the 
downs are seen, sloping one into 
the other in voluptuous curves. 

We are in Sussex and the 
train stops at Lewes. 

Out tumble the opera crowd, 
past stream the white shirts of 
the men and the long skirts of 
the women. How careless they 
are! the girls never think of 
the dusty platforms, they will 
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ruin their dresses for the pleas- 
ure of the evening—but they 
are quiet, so quiet (I can imagine 
a French crowd chattering) ; 
they offend no one. Perhaps 
they go in a dream; no one 
turns to look at them, with their 
bare shoulders and floating 


scarves: the Lewes porters are 
used to the Glyndebourne crowds. 


I sit back and the train 
starts again; for it is not until 
tomorrow that I go to the 
opera ; tonight I shall see what 
really does go on behind the 
curtain in one of these English 
homes; I shall know exactly 
the life that is left behind when 
the doors are shut and they 
leave for Victoria Station and 
the night at the opera, and— 
perhaps—shall I understand the 
English after the visit ? 

My hostess meets me: an 
immensely tall erect woman of 
my generation, with grey in her 
dark hair, and her linen dress 
creased—‘ for I have been hay- 
making since early morning,” 
she says as she greets me, 
“and fear there is thunder 
about, but the boys are working 
on it now,’ and she glances 
leisurely at the massing clouds 
that ominously vibrate as with 
an inner fire on the edge of the 
downs up which we are climbing. 

The town with its spires and 
red roofs, the sparkling sea and 
the pier, sink beneath us, and 
soon we are going past villages 
and petrol pumps and scattered 
cottages where hollyhocks bloom 
at the open doors, and the air 
is cool and smells of grass. 

**T should like to be buried in 
just such a country church- 
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yard” I have time to think 
before we turn in at a long 
chalky drive and reach the white 
house that I have never seen. 

A large inevitable dog, 
looking fierce but by nature 
courteous to women, greets us. 
“We eat in the kitchen nowa- 
days,” says my hostess as she 
carries my heavy bags into a 
delicious silent room that smells 
of white pinks. I lean out and 
look at the sea. After the rush 
of life and the noise of my own 
country people am I really in 
England in an English home? 
Is this typical; am I learning 
at last to know them, to under- 
stand? No. None of them are 
typical, all are ‘“‘ des types.” 

My hostess has returned. 
“You will rest,” she says; 
“TI have brought you some 
sherry,” and she whisks the 


bedecover off in a tour de main, 
puts the glass down, and is gone. 
I return to the sea and the smell 
of the pinks and the silence. 
I forget my own complicated 


life. Nowadays one rests only 
in other people’s houses. 

I reflect on my hostess. I 
know her so little. She is a 
widow and has four sons and a 
daughter. One son is in Malaya, 
in danger maybe—(though one 
would never know it)—one is a 
lawyer, the other an architect ; 
the eldest helps her with the 
farm; and the small elusive 
nymph, her daughter, is to be a 
ballerina. 

My friend works to make this 
home possible for them. They 
crowd it out on week-ends, 
bringing their friends. 

This house of such beautiful 
proportions is a house of con- 
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trasts, of beauty and destruc- 
tion. It was bombed during 
the war and the smoked and 
charred rafters of the great 
drawing-room are like a wound 
in the middle of security. The 
roof is still only temporarily 
mended: the war compensation 
is now no longer sufficient to 
cover the costs. We live on the 
brink of disaster, all of us. 
Better forget, better remember 
only the heroic qualities that 
make life endurable. I must 
not notice the ruined room. 
That would be the unforgiv- 
able abuse of hospitality: one 
must respect the fagade of the 
English. 


‘* May I help you? ” 

** No, no, it is all done.” 

My hostess is mixing the 
salad, the young German ‘help’ 
is getting the potatoes out of 
the oven, and the tall young 
men and the slim ballerina troop 
in. How good-looking they are, 
like the English I remember in 
1914 when I was young and 
now hardly ever see—with easy 
laughter and low-pitched voices. 

Now the chickens are put to 
bed. Now the ducks. The 
cows have broken down a 
dropped fence and must be 
rounded up. (Mon Dieu, what 
is a dropped fence ?) 

It is growing dark and the 
wind is rising in the trees. Like 
all French people, I think of 
Walter Scott’s novels and Emily 
Bronté’s ‘ Wuthering Heights’ 
when I try to place the English. 

The ballerina child is only 
fourteen, yet she reads Jean 
Paul Sartre. Surely it is not 
good for her. She is wrapt up 
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in her own dream. Someone 
puts on a record; someone 
listens to an act from Glynde- 
bourne; we drink Nescafé and 
help mend mounds of the young 
men’s socks; then I sink be- 
tween the worn but exquisite 
linen sheets and the fierce dog 
barks from far off: he sleeps on 
the architect son’s bed, when 
not rushing through the open 
window to chase foxes. 


Neat Day: 


“The fox got one of the 
chickens. One of the cows is 
lost, no—we counted them 


wrong, they are all there.” 
“The hay must be turned ; 
it may rain; one cannot wait.” 
“Shall we pay the workers 
overtime ? ” 
“ But it makes it very ex- 


pensive.” 

And so it goes on—all day 
everyone works, the telephone 
rings, food is delicious, though 
plain, served in the kitchen in 
the soft light of that raftered 
low room, and always with a 
bowl of fresh flowers on the 
bare table. My hostess is attend- 
ing to everything and answers 
all questions ; she directs gently 
her sons and tentatively her 
daughter. (The relationship of 
daughter and mother is even 
more fraught with danger in 
England than in France.) I am 
intrigued. 

One might say of my hostess 
she is “‘ une maitresse-femme,” 
but it would be incorrect, for 
she is not a managing woman 

. and always she wears her 
old raffia hat and the linen dress 
that she found in an old trunk 
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and that is so démodée a pattern 
and of so heavy a quality it 
seems—on her—very expensive. 

“ Baths — baths for all.” 
““Who will tie my evening tie?” 
I hear, and a thrill begins to go 
through the house at four o’clock 
as everyone starts to dress for 
the opera. 

The young German girl comes 
with us, slightly sceptical about 
our enthusiasm. The eldest son 
remains to count again the 
cattle and the chickens; the 
ballerina child for once accepts 
to go to bed; and I put on my 
new long gloves and carefully 
draw on my nylons. 

Just as we are beginning the 
fried plaice and the so delicious 
new potatoes and parsley, there 
is a wild cry from the front 
room. The architect son, look- 
ing like an archangel in evening 
dress, his black tie undone and 
his too-long hair streaming up 
like the flame from a torch: 
‘“* A grey squirrel on the lawn!” 
he yells. 

** Where is my gun?” 

“ Fetch him his gun ! ” 

‘“* His gun,” echoes his sister. 

“Tt is under the piano,” says 
my hostess as she calmly goes on 
squeezing her lemon. 

“A little squirrel?” I 
murmur, bewildered . . . had it 
been a lion... 

“They are very predatory 
animals,” says my hostess, add- 
ing firmly, “all grey squirrels 
must be destroyed.” 

A shot rings out, the German 
girl blanches, the children troop 
back and seat themselves with a 
clatter of chairs. 

The doors are left wide open ; 
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no one remains in the house as 
we drive off to Glyndebourne. 
The fields are pastel and the 
downs like silver where they 
melt in outline into the clouds. 
We wind our way into the 
private park and see the buses 
arrive from Lewes, from Brighton, 
and unload just such crowds as 
I travelled with yesterday. 

Many languages are heard. 
I see real elegance beside tweed 
skirts. We all stroll together in 
the late afternoon sun through 
the arches and gardens. 

What a land of contrasts! 
One shoots a grey squirrel at 
tea; one gets off a haystack to 
step into a Rolls-Royce; one 


cooks the chicken-food and does 
the week’s wash ; and one looks 
distinguished in a dress made out 
of a curtain. And they would 
go without food to buy a new 


plant for the herbaceous border. 

Never have I seen such 
borders ! 

The flowers of Glyndebourne 
for me have shared the honours 
with Mozart. This late summer 
has produced every kind at 
once. There are canterbury 
bells, catmint, anchusa, lilies 
and delphiniums, syringa—figs 
ripening in the walled garden 
—and the roses are just 
unbelievable. 

Woods and fields cup this 
oasis as in a giant hand, and the 
haystacks are seen motionless 
where the haymakers have gone 
to their suppers. The house 
itself is very beautiful, but I 
cannot take it all in: I watch 
the faces and listen to the 
discreet murmur of six hundred 
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people, all forgetting life is often 
a bore. | 

Tonight it is Mozart’s ‘ Ido- 
meneo,’ so difficult of execution 
that it has had few revivals 
since its first production in 1781. 
There is a French - Canadian 
tenor; the réle of Idomeneo is 
taken by an Englishman, Electra 
by the Swedish Birgit Nilsson ; 
the Trojan Princess is from Jugo- 
slavia; there is an Australian 
and a Welsh singer. The con- 
ductor is—and has been from 
the first—the celebrated German 
Fritz Busch, as likewise the pro- 
ducer Carl Ebert. The designer 
is the English Oliver Messel. 

In a long interval, when even- 
ing is approaching, we go in to 
supper. Others are picnicking 
in the woods and on the lawns. 
One old dowager squats on a 
pine-stump in her dowdy fur 
cloak and is served with a 
sausage-roll by a chauffeur who, 
I would hazard a bet, began life 
in her stables when the dowager 


was young. 


It is over now, the delicious 
third act, the wonderful song 
between father and son—moving, 
exciting, as no other Mozart— 
and then the quartette. The 
flowers in the dew put forth a 
heavier scent and the bus from 
Lewes, the bus from Brighton, 
collect their passengers dazed 
with the music, drunk with the 
scent of the night. 

“Are all the heifers safe? 
Has the wire fence held?” asks 
my hostess of her son. 

“Yes, mother,” he answers. 
“ You can go to bed in peace.” 








PORTRAIT OF BLACK SPINE. 


BY ALAN C. JENKINS. 


I BECAME acquainted with 
Black Spine an hour or two 
after his birth. But first let me 
say something of the environ- 
ment in which I knew him. 

For several years as a boy I 
lived in one of the remotest 
parts of the Highlands, and it 
is chiefly because of the wild 
red deer that I remember. the 
place; for most of my waking 
hours were spent following those 
shy, graceful creatures. They 
are the largest and noblest sur- 
vivers among the animals of 
this gnarled land, and their race 
is as old as the hills they frequent. 
They are descended from the 
great stags that wandered over 
what was to become the bed of 
the North Sea when the Ice 
Spirit at last retreated, and 
they settled in these islands in 
company with wolf and bear, 
wild tusker and industrious 
beaver: these and so many 
others have vanished, but the 
stately red deer still flourish. 

For me, few regions are lovelier 
than the Highlands and, above 
all, Wester Ross, with the golden 
broom flaming on the fern-hung 
banks of seaward burns; the 
memory of honey as one brushes 
through the glowing heather; 
the reek of peat-smoke from 
hospitable fires; the whitened, 
serpentine rocts of ancient 
forests, wantonly felled, in the 
black, desolate peat-hags; the 


tang of the sea borne on the 
everlasting western winds ; even 
the grey, veiling rain and mist. 

My godfather no longer shot 
over his land, nor would he let 
the shooting or the stalking to 
others, so that his few thousand 
acres had by degrees become a 
miniature sanctuary for the crea- 
tures of the wild and the despair 
of neighbouring gamekeepers. 
To me it seemed that to wander 
in those shimmering hills of 
summer, to revel in all the 
unspoilt beauties of nature, to 
learn the secret ways of otter 
and wild-cat, red deer and wild 
swan, were the most wonderful 
experiences a boy could have. 
Each time there were new de- 
lights, new excitements, to dis- 
cover in that uncharted land. 
Mouatain lochs reflected the 
massive tranquillity of the hills 
as twigs underline the brilliance 
of snow; small lonely sounds 
emphasised the silence — the 
tired summer song of burns, 
the leap of trout, the furtive 
‘quark’ of wild duck leading 
their comical brood through 
the reeds; while in the arch 
of the sky, buzzards wheeled, 
sweeping in lovely, leisurely 
circles on dextrous wings, mew- 
ing to each other from peak 
to peak.... 

One of my favourite haunts in 
the hills was a large red sand- 
stone rock in the middle of a 
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ruined wood of birches, a grave- 
yard of trees in whose upturned 
roots wind-flowers grew in spring, 
as if the storms had left some 
token of repentance for the 
havoe they had wrought. Some 
of the trees, dead but still 
standing, writhed in grotesque 
shapes, as if they had tried to 
flee from the death of petri- 
faction that overtook them; but 
the seal of this death was on 
them in the form of weird, cup- 
shaped fungi that fastened on 
them like the bowls negroes 
bind to palm trees to catch the 
sap. On the branches of the 
fallen trees and on the sur- 
rounding brambles, festoons of 
wool hung, tribute snatched 


from the sheep that wandered 

like lost souls across the hills. 
Outwardly this wood was calm 

enough : walk through its mossy 


folds and hollows and all seemed 
tranquil as the violets that grew 
there; but with patience and 
utter immobility you might see 
the whole drama of the wild, as 
tense as the life of any tropical 
jungle. 

Sometimes through the trees 
a young sparrow-hawk would 
flutter, followed by a pair of 
raucous grey crows trying to 
harry him into dropping his 
prey; or an adder, thick-set 
but handsome with his coal- 
black streak, would glide out to 
bask in the sun and forget the 
curse of time. Once a hare 
lolloped past me pursued by a 
stoat : suddenly the hare turned 
in her tracks, leapt over the 
astonished stoat, and dealt him 
a terrible blow with her strong 
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hind legs. The little murderer 
erawled away to hide his hurt 
and his shame, while the hare 
cantered back to the open 
mountain-side. 

One summer evening I fell 
asleep on the red rock. An 
insect charting the rifts and 
valleys of my face woke me; 
sandpipers on a distant loch 
uttered their shrill silver thread 
of song; high up a snipe was 
drumming. The sun had gone: 
moths were bearing dusk into 
the wood on their powdered 
wings, though in the open 
heatherland the clear white night 
reigned; for there is little dark- 
ness in those northern hills— 
the afterglow of sunset lingers 
and dawn comes up swiftly on 
its heels. 

I was trained to the wild. As 
soon as I awoke I knew there 
was a@ wild creature near the 
rock: cautiously I raised my 
head just high enough to look 
down over my feet. 

Forty yards away, under 
another bower of rocks hung 
with emerald moss and washed 
by waves of fern, a red hind 
stood, tenderly but firmly lick- 
ing a tiny fawn. The fawn was 
still damp, he could only have 
been born a few hours, possibly 
even while I slept. Dappled 
with white, he was a veritable 
petal of life, almost too feeble to 
stand. The hind stood with 
lowered head. Again she nuzzled 
the fawn and licked him; where- 
upon, perhaps encouraged, he 
stood up once more on tottering 
legs to seek clumsily for the life- 
giving teats, of whose where- 
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abouts he was not at all sure; 
but when he found them the 
milk flowed freely enough for 
that small mouth. Soon he had 
to rest and lie down again, while 
the hind glanced through the 
wood with what was surely 
mingled pride and anxiety. 

While I was wondering how 
to get down without disturbing 
them, I must have moved; for 
all at once a small foot stamped 
abruptly, and where there had 
been a hind there was only a 
rock, and, with head outstretched 
on the ground, ears laid back, 
the fawn, lying obediently curled 
among the green waves, as 
immobile as the rock itself, 
except for the faint breathing 
that stirred his sides. 

He continued thus even when 
I clambered down from the 
rock and stood over him, and 
it was then that I noticed the 
queer splash of jet-black along 
his shoulders, a fault of pig- 
mentation which remained with 
him all his life, the birthmark 
that made me give him the bold 
name of Black Spine. 

Unaccountably I was seized 
with the impulse to carry him 
off and tame him, rearing him 
on @ bottle or persuading one 
of our fat-dugged Ayrshires to 
foster him. I stumbled through 
the ruined wood with the warm, 
palpitating creature and he 
snuffied and puffed most pite- 
ously. I do not know whether 
it was genuine compassion at the 
idea of the hind’s distress, or 
merely fear that I would never 
get the fawn home alive, that 
made me turn back after a few 
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score yards and lay him down 
again in his bed of fern. 

He stayed where he was 
(giving quite a sigh of relief, or 
so it seemed), and I hurried off 
guiltily through the white night, 
already fearful of having caused 
the hind to desert her precious 
young one. 


That was the first of many 
encounters with Black Spine 
that extended over several years. 
I was obsessed by the deer, and 
armed with a pair of battered, 
cross-eyed Zeiss, a trophy my 
father had brought home in 
1918, I would roam the hills and 
glens day after day, lying for 
hours in the heather or crawling 
through bracken and _ sweet- 
smelling bog-myrtle with its 
pungent dust, trailing Black 
Spine’s mother and other hinds 
with their fawns, or stags 
suffering the yearly indignity of 
casting their glorious antlers. 

Surviving all the perils of the 
hills—the poaching shepherd, 
the sturdy hill-fox, the golden 
eagles, whose nests were a 
shambles of grouse and hare 
and lamb — Black Spine 
flourished, and when the deer 
came down to raid the crofters’ 
fields during the mellow nights 
of September, he and other 
fawns were with them. Alert 
and graceful, the deer would 
range their havoc way, feasting 
on turnips or stripping the oats, 
sometimes even audaciously 
helping themselves to the roots 
in our huge kitchen garden, to 
which they had furtive access 
through the woods that flanked 
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it. The stags would feed waste- 
fully, taking a bite from a 
turnip and in the same move- 
ment jerking it up and flinging 
the rest away, while hinds and 
fawns fed methodically, sedately, 
eating the turnips down to the 
tail. 

Then, as perhaps a erofter 
came to drive them off, a stag 
would bark a warning and away 
they would go, trotting springily, 
lissomly, the patch of white 
round each short tail bobbing 
up and down as they went, and 
in a moment they would have 
melted into the trees, vanished 
like shadows at the taking away 
of a light; elusive, noble, and, 
to me, romantic creatures. 

However, they were far from 
being the mild, liquid-eyed deer 
of legend (indeed, those velvet- 
liquid eyes are as deceptive as 
the tragic eyes of the stallion), 
and when the leaves of the little 
birches turned to gold and those 
of the sycamore to flame, Black 
Spine must have been astonished 
to find his mother transformed 
into something utterly different 
from the solicitous creature who 
had hitherto watched over him. 
She would no longer tolerate 
him, driving him from her, even 
butting and kicking him. A 
fury that flamed like the autumn 
leaves seized the entire race of 
red deer that dwelt in those 
quiet hills. 

Tall, furious strangers with 
majestic antlers appeared. Their 
hoarse, mournful voices rang 
through the woods charged with 
a terrible urgency. Antler 
clashed with antler, sinews 
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strove, and Black Spine and 
the other fawns looked on be- 
wildered. But the fever passed, 
the leaves fell, Black Spine was 
reunited with his mother. The 
handsome summer coats of red- 
brown, sometimes magnificent 
golden-brown, faded and became 
tinged with grey. Winter came, 
‘the raw-boned winter,’ and 
often for days on end snow 
would drift down, fitfully, 
mutely, sometimes in large soft 
flakes like petals of some legend- 
ary winter flower, so big were 
they; but at other times in 
small, stinging grains, and 
gradually from the slopes of 
the mountains the white frontier 
would advance through _ birch 
and rowan until even the house 
and the long rambling gardens 
were bound in silence, while the 
setting of the frail sun diffused 
an elusive mauve light over 
everything. 

Following the snow came 
another invasion, this time of 
refugees from the bewildering 
snow itself. Along the paths 
and over the white vegetable 
beds a pattern of tracks crossed 
and recrossed ; slot of hind and 
stag; print of grouse and 
pheasant, of hare and pursuing 
ermine; of fox, of wandering 
otter, all of whom, silent as the 
snow itself, had stolen down to 
risk the bounty of mankind 
rather than starve on the bitter 
hills. 

In the brief twilight I would 
watch from one of the windows 
for the deer to leap the low gate 
at the end of the garden, and, 
in single file—stags, hinds, grow- 
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ing fawns—make their furtive 
way in search of the meagre 
haystacks ‘or the potato - pits 
whose contents they would try 
to dig out with their antlers or 
hooves. Sometimes they would 
even venture across the lawn 
that ran down to the loch, and 
pause to gaze uncertainly at the 
house ; then, startled by leaping 
flame or by movement in the 
glowing rooms, they wonld 
bound away lithely, as dimly 
seen in the cadaverous twilight 
of snow as figures in an old 
man’s memory. 

I could not say how many 
times I encountered Black Spine, 
for I was always on the look- 
out for that tell-tale mark. 
When I was away I would write 
for news of him. -He became 
known in Inveran as my own 
Black Spine. ‘I’ve seen your 
Black Spine over by Carn Mor,” 
a shepherd would report; or 
“*T gie’d your Black Spine and 
his friends a fright feasting on 
my oats; Ill gie them a feast 
o’ lead next time,” a crofter 
would threaten. 

Once I came across him in 
an unexpected place. Rowing 
a loch to gather blaeberries on 
an island one summer evening, 
I found myself drawing past a 
young deer desperately swim- 
ming away from me. It was 
Black Spine, and he gazed anxi- 
ously at me, wondering whether 
I was friend or foe in this 
element in which I had the 
advantage. But it was a differ- 
ent Black Spine from the one 
T had last seen: he was growing 
up; on his head were two little 


twigs, proud precursors of the 
mighty antlers that would later 
grace his head. 

Often, in the summers that 
followed, whenever I found a 
cast antler, I would speculate 
whether it had belonged to 
Black Spine, judging by its size 
whether or not this could have 
been so. It was always a 
triumph to discover one of those 
great bony weapons of death, 
especially a complete pair. It 
was a source of wonder that the 
stags should yearly lose their 
antlers and faithfully grow new 
ones as if they had the seed of a 
tree sprouting in their head. 

The hillmen used to say that 
the growth of a stag’s antlers 
kept pace with the unfurling 
bracken in whose green seas the 
deer would lie at rest. That 
was an irritating time for the 
stags, but at last the new 
antlers would begin to grow, 
the blood- filled branches, 
covered with grey protective 
velvet, thrust up, tender and 
delicate, slowly expanding and 
hardening until the insulating 
‘velvet’ could be scraped off on 
trees. Then, ‘clean’ and proud 
once more, the stags emerged 
from their hiding-places. 

Armed with these glorious 
antlers, they were ready now for 
the terrible, elemental battles 
of autumn, when they became 
restless, pugnacious, wild-eyed 
creatures, going short of food 
and sleep while the mating fever 
was on them. What bloody 
defeats, what galling humilia- 
tions did Black Spine endure as 
he grew from graceful spayad to 
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surly staggard! At five years 
he was a full-grown stag, tread- 
ing his sure accustomed path, 
passing the daytime in his 
‘ jungle-hole’ in the woods of 
Inveran, a hole beaten as smooth 
as any thrush’s nest and securely 
lost in a sea of bracken and 
woodland tangle; raiding far 
and wide beneath the stars, 
swimming the lochs to reach 
ripening corn, or ranging through 
distant coppices in search of the 
autumn toadstools which the 
deer relish. 

Then, with toughened muscles 
and fighting-craft become more 
deadly from experience, Black 
Spine was at last undisputed 
leader of the herd, strong-necked, 
imperious, with sixteen points 
to his antlers—how utterly differ- 
ent from the timid, panting 
creature which, six or seven 
years before, I had carried 
in my arms! It was now my 
turn to tremble whenever I en- 
countered Black Spine. 


By now I had left school, and 
two or three years passed before 
I returned to Inveran, yet when 
I did it was as if not a month 
had elapsed since last I wandered 
in those hills. October and all 
its burnished loveliness had come 
again. The whorts had been 
picked and bottled; the hazel- 
nuts were ripe; dahlias warmed 
the air with their quiet flames ; 
tortoiseshell butterflies basked 
lazily in the yellow sunshine ; 
soon now the first wild geese 
would be heard. 

And up in the glens the tor- 
mented deer fought for the right 
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of perpetuating their ancient 
race, 

Was Black Spine still master 
of the herd? Did he still reign 
supreme over the surrounding 
hills and corries? Had some 
young upstart deposed him at 
last or am angry crofter am- 
bushed him by cornfield or 
potato-pit ? 

“Your Black Spine’s still 
lording it in the glens,’’ my god- 
father’s man reassured me, “I 
saw him two days ago over by 
An Voirthir donn. If I hadnae 
had a good hill pony under me 
that stag would have caught me 
and bowled me over. They’re 
rutting again up yonder.” 

Late one afternoon, as I turned 
for home, I heard a sudden 
challenge: a hundred yards 
away on the ridge of a little 
knoll a stag had appeared, his 
antlered head raised, his body 
silhouetted against the steamy 
clouds rolling and flaring low 
across the hills. Nothing could 
have been more symbolic of 
power and defiance than that 
stag dominating the skyline, 
thrusting out his proud head to 
renew the deep-pitched, mourn- 
ful challenge, which had in it 
something of the roar of a lion 
and the bellow of a bull. 

From beyond the slope came 
anh answering roar. The stag 
challenged again; then, wasting 
no time, swung downhill, and 
was lost to view. 

Cautiously I followed. At the 
side of a little wood I halted to 
test the wind and listen intently 
for the hoarse belling to ring out 
again. 
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It did so, much closer than I 
had anticipated. Alarmingly 
sudden and near, a peremptory 
belling rang out, so close indeed 
that I heard the grunt-cough 
that followed it. Vaguely 
through the ruined birches 
several deer came into view: 
they were hinds; while running 
frantically here and there was 
a stag, urgently shepherding 
them from his rivals. 

Another stag answered the 
challenge. The stag in the 
wood paused, tense, harassed : 
raised his majestic head and 
roared in response. 

There along the ragged shoul- 
ders was the tell-tale patch. It 
was Black Spine ! 

I was moved at finding him 
again, still supreme even though 
past his prime. Bending his 
muscular neck, he tore the 
ground with his antlers in a 
frenzy of rage, scattering gobbets 
of soil and moss. Once more the 
answer, once more the challenge. 
Other voices echoed them, a 
chorus off-stage. 

Discreetly I took refuge on a 
huge red rock, the selfsame rock 
from which, so many summers 
before, I had first seen Black 
Spine. The deer were approach- 
ing through the trees, a mob of 
raging passion. Tense moments 
passed. The roaring grew louder. 
Through the wood the challeng- 
ing stag came, no doubt about 
it, the one I had seen on the 
hillside a few minutes ago. By 
now Black Spine had left his 
herd, albeit anxiously, to answer 
this insolent intruder. 


Swollen of throat, ged of 
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coat, wild of eye, charged with 
savage intensity, oblivious of all 
else but his fierce passion, Black 
Spine thrust out his head, and 
again the moaning, agonised cry. 

But the newcomer, Black 
Spine’s rival—he was superb, 
a giant among stags. He was 
awe-inspiring in his terrible, 
haughty strength as he stalked 
menacingly forward, neck and 
shoulders clad in a coarse mantle 
of hair. I almost expected to 
see fire and smoke issue from 
his nostrils. I trembled for 
Black Spine. 

Each stag trotted forward a 
little way, paused, then rushed 
upon the other. With a furious 
clattering of antlers they met 
and staggered with the shock. 
Recovering, they fenced and 
struck again with such force 
you would have thought to see 
them stunned or their antlers in 
pieces. 

With legs splayed out to keep 
their balance, they struck again 
and again, pushing, feinting, 
their proud necks bowed. They 
stood hoof to hoof, as it were, 
and fought it out with an 
intensity that was frightening. 

Time after time there was 
violent clattering as each stag 
tried to pierce his rival with his 
brow tine—the short tines near- 
est the head that are the real 
weapons of the red deer. Their 
antlers bled, their starting sides 
heaved, savage grunting issued 
from their swollen throats. Oh, 
the power of those arched necks, 
the intensity of those striving 
bodies ! 


Farther away, among the 
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hinds consternation reigned. A 
furtive chorus of hangers-on, 
sneaking closer, was, a8 was 
always their wont, taking ad- 
vantage of the battle to split up 
the herd and drive away the 
hinds. 

And still the two maddened 
stags were locked in battle. At 
first Black Spine, no doubt 
spurred on by knowledge of the 
rapine taking place behind him, 
had the advantage. Presently, 
however, I could see that he 
was in difficulties. At each 
fresh clash the other stag forced 
him back. 

Black Spine stumbled to his 
knees and the antler of his foe 
swept like a claymore down 
neck and shoulder. Soon it was 
evident that he wanted to break 
off the battle: if he stumbled 
again he might never recover, 


those dagger-tines might pierce 


heart and lungs. But the new- 
comer realised that the day was 
his, he was intent on consoli- 
dating his supremacy. He 
allowed Black Spine no respite 
but drove him back relentlessly, 
and Black Spine panted in 
despair. Bloody, bedraggled, 
the once proud stag broke away 
and a running fight ensued. 
The victorious stag pursued him 
awhile; then, the essence of 
passionate fury, hastened to 
assert his new-won right to the 
leadership of the herd. I won- 
dered what further tempestuous 
battles he had to fight to main- 
tain that right. 

The defeated Black Spine 
ranged off too, roaring defiance 
and chagrin from a discreet 
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distance. The anguished voices 
faded and the deer drifted away 
over the open hillside. 


There is one more scene in 
Black Spine’s life. In that last 
furious battle he must have 
suffered some serious injury: 
a torn muscle, a dislocated bone, 
a septic wound ; what it was I 
do not know, but it led to his 
rapid decline. 

Whenever I saw him during 
the next week or two he was 
always near the same place, An 
Voirthir donn, a high sheer sand- 
stone cliff that towered over the 
river swirling at its foot. Black 
Spine had taken refuge in a 
clutter of rocks up there. He 
had become an emaciated, 
dejected-looking creature. Most 
serious of all, he was less and 
less able to bend his neck to 
feed. 

His sickness grew worse, and 
it became obvious to me that he 
would never recover. One day 
I took a rifle and set off in 
search of him, the first time for 
twenty years that anyone had 
taken a rifle out at Inveran with 
my godfather’s approval. 

As if with a premonition of 
my intention, Black Spine 
clambered to his feet and limped 
slowly away. When he came to 
the very brink of the precipice 
he hesitated and stood there, 
gazing back at me, too feeble to 
move any farther. 

Perhaps I am a sentimentalist, 
but I could not help feeling 
deeply sorry at the decline of 
this once noble animal ; besides, 
for me he represented much 
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more than I have been able to 
express here. He was a symbol 
of happy years spent in learning 
much of the treasury of nature, 
that nature from which we draw 
solace and philosophy, solace 
for all the dramatic storm and 
stress of life, philosophy that 
enables us the better to cope 
with those storms. Black Spine 
represented a vital phase of my 
life, one of those formative 
periods through which, in one 
shape or another, we all pass, 
and which mould irrevocably 
our whole future character. 

I had known Black Spine 
since his birthh Now I was 
about to kill him; for I could 
not bear the idea of his dying 
a lingering ignominious death, 


eventually to fall carrion to the 
ravens and foxes. 

I approached as near as I 
could. I wanted a good, clean 
shot, so I settled my gun on a 
rock and fired. One bullet was 
enough. Black Spine staggered, 
and a convulsive shudder passed 
through him. Slowly he moved 
a pace, toppled on his side, 
and vanished over the edge of 
the cliff. 

I ran to the brink of An 
Voirthir donn and peered over. 
But there was nothing to be 
seen save the river’ three 
hundred feet below, swirling 
majestically in the autumn spate. 

I slung my rifle on my 
shoulder and set off towards 
home. 
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BY JOHN NANCE. 


THE little green van with the 
ladders on top has just driven 
away from Cardinham 32, and 
Warleggan Downs are on the 
telephone again. A consoling 
thought ; for contact between 
this leg of the Bodmin Moors 
and the general life of the 
Duchy is, at best, precarious. 
The tide of civilisation, which 
flows so forcibly along the 
Glynn Valley and the Laun- 
ceston Road, shows no tendency 
to creep in this direction. There 
are no “ services ’—not even a 
bus service, unless the one which 
runs from Mount (two miles 
away at the bottom of the hill) 
to Plymouth on Thursdays and 
to Bodmin on Saturdays could 
be dignified by that description ; 
and Cardinham 32, which is a 
eall-box set up on the fringe 
of what they call here the 
“common land,” and equally 
inconvenient to all the score or 
so of scattered dwellings which 
it serves, provides the only easy 
means of communication. 

Since I arrived down here to 
camp on the edge of the moor, 
I have paid the call-box a daily 
visit, ostensibly to ask the 
operator for the time, for my 
watch has already succumbed to 
the Cornish climate; but actu- 
ally to use the mirror for my 
morning shave and hair brush. 
For me the box is convenient, 
since it lies on the direct route 


between my tent and the village 
pump. The temptation to use it 
to save myself a lot of walking 
and letter-writing has proved 
irresistible. This morning I 
needed it particularly, because 
I had a question to ask of 
Cuninghame, whose farm I can 
see clearly from a little higher 
up the Downs tucked in on the 
other side of the valley: but he 
is virtually inaccessible by the 
intervention of Warleggan River, 
as hostile a run of water as I 
have encountered in many a day. 
Usually when I lift the receiver 
and spin the dial I am greeted 


with a respectful silence followed, 
after a pause for contemplation 
on the part of the mechanism, 


by the “ringing tone.” But 
today, no sooner had I set my 
finger to the hole than the box 
was filled with a not unmelodious 
tinkling of bells, indicating that 
the wretched thing was out of 
order. 

For once I failed to appreciate 
the marvels of science and the 
ingenuity of the Post Office in 
providing me, at the back of 
beyond, with an automatic tele- 
phone. I longed for a handle to 
crank, so that I could give full 
rein to my irritation. I do not 
suppose that cranking a handle 
really sets up at the other end 
the tempest of sound one fondly 
imagines one is creating; but 
it certainly enables one to let 
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off steam. Now I felt helpless, 
and defeated. 

I was put in mind of an 
instrument once owned by a 
friend of mine in Cheshire. “To 
call the Exchange, lift receiver 
and listen” were the instructions 
on the pedestal. So he would 
lift the receiver and listen. At 
first he would hear nothing. 
After a time, however, a curious 
rushing noise, like that of 
an underground sewer, would 
develop. This, he became con- 
vinced, was the sound of the 
blood in his own ears. It seemed 
to him vaguely indelicate to sit 
in this manner and listen to his 
own circulation, and presently 
he would grow restive, looking 
furtively about him, and tapping 
the ground with his foot. As 
his hand and ear grew numb, the 
noise would perceptibly dimin- 
ish, giving rise in his mind to 
alarming speculations. Some- 
times this semi-silence would be 
broken by the sibilant susurra- 
tion of ghostly voices, whispering 
an unintelligible gibberish which 
seemed to bear no relation to 
the pronunciation or inflexion of 
ordinary speech. This caused 
my friend to formulate a theory 
that the voices were those of the 
spirits of the instrument, dis- 
turbed in their slumbers by 
being held for so long in an 
inverted position. As time went 
on, he showed an increased 
reluctance to approach the tele- 
phone, having detected, as he 
thought, a note of personal 
animosity in their deliberations. 
In the end, his wife persuaded 
him that the climate did not 
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suit her, and they moved to 
another locality where dialling 
telephones had been installed. 
There he had the companionship 
of the “ringing tone” during 
the often protracted periods 
he had to wait before the oper- 
ator answered. This gradually 
allayed his fears, but caused him 
to worry a lot about his cireula- 
tion which was, of course, in 
those circumstances, totally 
inaudible. 

I expect the coming of the 
call-box has been a great blessing 
in country districts. There was 
a time, I recall, when we thought 
the telephone would prove an 
equal boon in my grandmother’s 
house as helping to solve the 
riddle of her post-cards. These 
formed, for many years, her only 
means of communication with 
the outside World. She would 
begin horizontally, in her neat 
and angular handwriting, till 
the whole of one side was filled ; 
then, if she had anything else to 
say, as she usually had, she would 
turn the card vertically and 
continue across the previous lines 
of writing. This provided an 
artistic pattern, but rendered 
much of the message illegible. 
If the post-card was merely one 
passing the time of day, no great 
harm would be done; but when, 
in response to what she con- 
sidered to have been an invita- 
tion, she received in reply only a 
chatty communication about the 
children, she was apt to become 
annoyed. At such times she 
would swing testily from side to 
side the chatelaine, in which she 
carried almost as many imple- 
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ments as my uncle had in his 
pockets, and inveigh against the 
rising generation. Efforts to 
explain the real cause of the 
trouble proved quite unprofit- 
able—she never had the slightest 
difficulty, she said, in deciphering 
the cards herself. 

When, however, the telephone 
was at length installed, my 
grandmother, to our dismay, 
resolutely refused to have it in 
her part of the house; and it 
was finally fastened on a passage 
wall, beyond the baize door, 
whence its indecent clamourings 
could only be heard in the 
servants’ quarters. This meant 


that all we had succeeded in 
doing was substituting for com- 
munication by post-card, com- 
munication by special messenger 
with the morning-room, a 
procedure almost equally un- 


satisfactory. 

It was, perhaps, additionally 
unfortunate that my grand- 
mother’s parlourmaid of that 
period should have adopted such 
@ curious attitude to the tele- 
phone. Sheseemed, in some way, 
to be suspicious of its intentions 
towards her. When, some years 
previously, she had arrived to 
take up service with my grand- 
mother, there was installed in 
the house a system of speaking- 
tubes. These were flexible pipes 
plugged with a whistle at each 
end. To attract attention one 
removed a whistle and blew. To 
speak, one simply shouted down 
the tube. Unfortunately, the 
parlourmaid had not been 
warned of the existence of this 
device. On the first day of her 
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duties she was carrying a tray 
of crockery towards the scullery, 
when suddenly a piercing whistle 
sounded in her right ear. She 
promptly dropped the tray with 
@ shriek, and prudently fainted 
away. Thereafter she conceived 
the idea, for some reason, that 
the contraption was lying in 
wait to do her a violence. In 
particular, she resolutely refused 
to touch it while it was 
whistling. As a result, some- 
thing of an impasse developed. 
When the whistle blew, she 
would run to the tube and stand 
expectantly beside it waiting for 
the whistling to stop. My uncle 
was an impatient man, and when 
no one answered him he would 
blow more and more lustily, with 
hardly perceptible pauses for 
breath. When this occurred, 
the parlourmaid would begin to 
edge away, and the situation 
would only be retrieved by the 
opportune arrival of some male 
member of the staff, or by my 
uncle blowing so violently as to 
cause the whistle to shoot out 
of the pipe like a cork from a 
child’s pop-gun. 

The telephone proper, which 
rang and then stopped before 
beginning to ring again, filled 
her with a different kind of 
misgiving. From the outset she 
seemed to regard it as an 
animate being, and she always 
treated it with the utmost 
respect. When it began to ring 
she would run from the pantry 
or the servants’ hall calling 
“Coming, sir !’’—a courtesy she 
seldom accorded to my uncle. 
As soon as its spasm of ringing 
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was concluded, she would remove 
the ear-piece gingerly from its 
rest and, standing well away 
from the instrument, wait for 
something to happen. This 
would usually consist of a long 
erescendo of ‘“‘hullos’”’ from the 
other end which would reach her 
thinly over the intervening air. 
When nothing more terrible 
occurred, she would summon up 
enough courage to raise the ear- 
piece towards the side of her 
head. By this time the person 
at the other end would probably 
be saying “hullo” in no un- 
certain manner. This would 
throw her immediately into a 
fit of the giggles, possibly owing 
to a tickling in her ear. To the 
caller, who could hear her giggles 
but could get no response, this 
was infuriating, and would result 


in his shouting “‘hullo!” louder 


than ever. The only effect was 
to make her giggle even more 
helplessly. Members of the 
family, who knew of her peculi- 
arity, would call her by name 
and talk to her quietly and 
firmly about such topics as the 
weather unti) her giggling had 
subsided; but strangers very 
rarely succeeded in breaking the 
deadlock. 

Until recently this single 
instrument, of the most anti- 
quated type, remained the only 
telephone in my uncle’s estab- 
lishment. Fastened to the wall 
at a height presumably laid 
down in some Post Office regula- 
tion, it caused my uncle, who 
is a tall man, constant incon- 
venience, since the only way 
he could speak into it was 
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by bending down and twisting 
his head awkwardly to one side. 
Callers who found my unele’s 
style of communication over the 
telephone strangled and curt 
seldom realised the physical 
strain under which he was 
speaking. 

My father, always more scien- 
tifically adventurous, had had 
installed in our house what must 
have been a very early type of 
hand-microphone. This instru- 
ment which, judging from the 
distance between the ear-piece 
and the mouth-piece, must have 
been designed for use by a 
talking horse, had a small bar 
in the centre of the handle which 
it was necessary to depress with 
the fingers before one’s voice 
could be heard. Defects in this 
mechanism, coupled with a 
tendency (or so my father 
asserted) of the carbon-crystals 
in the microphone to coagulate 
owing to the condensation of the 
speaker’s breath, caused the 
voice on occasion to become very 
indistinct. Callers, who knew 
little of the coagulation of 
crystals, but were themselves 
familiar with the eccentricities of 
the bar, would, when they found 
that they could not hear my 
father, say slowly and dis- 
tinctly, as though talking to a 
child or a lunatic, ‘* Press the 
bar.” 

“I am pressing the bar,’”’ he 
would reply testily, and try to 
get his message over again; to 
be greeted by a further request 
in the same tones to “press the 
bar.” This would drive my 
father, who was already pressing 
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so hard that the tips of his 
fingers were bending back and 
turning white, into a state of 
fury. ‘“‘Why can’t they listen!” 
he would exclaim. ‘ Can’t they 
realise I am pressing?” Then 
it would occur to him that 
perhaps the crystals “ had 
coagulated and, without warn- 
ing, he would suddenly bang the 
instrument two or three times 
hard on the table. This once 
caused a young cousin of mine 
to rush weeping in search of my 
aunt. “‘Oh mummy, mummy,” 
she cried out, ‘‘ Uncle Tren was 
terribly angry on the telephone, 
and now he’s blowed up! ” 

In conjunction with this hand- 
microphone, the Post Office had 
supplied my father with a 
wooden box, with a handle at 
the side, containing a switch- 
gear. The switch was operated 
by a knob that could be turned 
to three positions labelled respec- 
tively Excu-Extn, Marn-Excu, 
and MAIN-Extn Excnu HELp. 
The extension was for the benefit 
of my mother, who for many 
years was more or less bed- 
ridden. Even this simple device 
could lead to complications. 
When the Exchange was 
switched to the Extension, as it 
usually was in the mornings 
when my mother was giving the 
‘* orders,” it was not always easy 
to tell in my father’s study at 
Main whether a tinkle of the bell 
indicated an inward or an out- 
ward call. If my father thought 
that it was an inward call, he 
would often answer from the 
Main position himself. This 
would sometimes result in a 
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three-sided conversation of the 
utmost complexity, with my 
father trying to find out what on 
earth the butcher wanted (under 
the impression that he was some 
colleague from the College), and 
the butcher trying to find out 
what on earth my father wanted 
(under the impression that he 
was trying to order some meat). 
Owing, presumably, to the co- 
agulation of the crystals, my 
mother would frequently fail to 
recognise my father’s voice, and, 
under the impression that the 
lines were crossed, would address 
him as “my good man” and 
ask him to get off the line, 
to the affront of the butcher, 
who would assume that the 
remarks were addressed to him- 
self. This situation would be 
further complicated if the butcher 
had momentarily left the tele- 
phone and my father thought 
that some stranger had rung his 
number under the impression 
that he was the butcher. On 
such occasions my father would 
give full rein to his, at times, 
disconcerting sense of humour, 
so that when the butcher finally 
returned he would find, to 
his complete mystification, my 
mother in a furious temper and 
threatening to discontinue her 
custom. 

In the several houses occupied 
from time to time by my family, 
my mother’s bedroom was 
usually at some distance from 
my father’s study, and they both 
developed the habit of talking 
to each other over the telephone 
with the switch in the MaIn- 
Extn Exon HEL position. 
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These conversations were often 
quite lengthy affairs. When, 
during the war of 1939-45, the 
air-raids began in our area, 
and my mother was moved 
downstairs to the drawing-room, 
which lay immediately opposite 
my father’s study across the hall, 
they still continued to talk to 
each other in this way. For 
some reason (the coagulation of 
the crystals ?) the line was never 
particularly clear. Whenever 
my father felt that he had missed 
some important observation, he 
would lay down the receiver, 
stride to the study door and 
shout across the hall, ‘‘ What did 
you say, dear?’ On receiving 


a satisfactory reply, he would 
return to the instrument and 
carry on the conversation as 
before ! 

Perhaps it is just because the 


telephone is so convenient that 
its failures are so exasperating. 
Sitting, as I have been for some 
time, on a grass bank, with the 
bracken hardly moving in a 
gentle breeze, and the truncated 
tower of Warleggan Church (like 
Widdecombe Church it was 
struck by lightning in the nine- 
teenth century) just visible 
through the trees, I found my- 
self half an hour ago furious at 
the inconvenience to which I 
should be put in order to get in 
touch with Cuninghame. “Not 
many years back I would have 
accepted the inconvenience with- 
out question. Itis amazing what 
a hold the telephone gets on 
one, and with what urgency the 
existence of a telephone invests 
the least urgent situations. 
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A friend of mine, who was 
something of a yachtsman, was 
always irked, when sailing, by 
the thought that things might 
be happening in his business 
behind his back of which he 
would have been informed if 
only he were in touch with his 
office by telephone. His summer 
tour of the coast took on some- 
thing of the character of a 
progress from one telephone to 
another. One stretch particularly 
irritated him—the long passage 
towards the end of the season 
from the Clyde to Oban. Unable 
(or unwilling) to use the Crinan 
Canal, he would be afflicted, 
shortly after rounding the Mull 
of Kintyre, with forebodings 
of commercial disaster. These 
would grow in intensity as he 
sailed up by Jura, and finally, in 
a sort of wild despair, he would 
put into Loch Sween. Towards 
the head of the loch is the little 
village of Tayvallich, where a 
solitary call-box stands by the 
roadside immediately opposite 
the landing-slip. Like the 
telephone at Cardinham, this 
remote box is on an automatic 
system. 

The first time he used the 
box it was a Friday, and late, 
and he knew that his partner 
would already be in his country 
house in Wales. Worried, and 
consequently short-tempered, he 
found himself faced with the 
unexpected difficulty of getting 
across to a Scots girl in the 
West Highlands the name of 
an obscure exchange in Wales 
which he was, in any event, only 
able to pronounce with diffi- 
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culty. The operator’s honest 
endeavours to help him only 
increased his exasperation, and, 
after the manner of most of us 
when dealing with foreigners or 
those we think to be fools, he 
began to shout. He was in the 
middle of a long and exceedingly 
acrimonious tirade when he be- 
came aware of a girl standing at 
his elbow. ‘Och, noo,’’ she 
remonstrated with him gently, 
‘“* there’s nae need tae shout sae 
loud. I can hear ye weel enough 
over the telephone. Jist write it 
on this wee bit paper and we'll 
be through for ye in no time.’ 
He then became aware, to his 
surprise and intense embarrass- 
ment, that the small brick build- 
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ing immediately beside the call- 
box was in fact the local 


telephone exchange !° 


But now my temper is com- 
pletely restored. I do not know 
what good Samaritan noticed 
that Cardinham 32... was 
unresponsive. Possibly the 
operator missed my morning 
call, Anyway, just as I was 
formulating a letter to the Post- 
master-General on the subject 
of his service, the green van 
came grinding up the hill. It 
appears that the trouble was a 
short circuit in the box. Some 
idiot had allowed an old razor 
blade to become involved in the 
mechanism ! 
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OFFICERS’ DAY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. ©. A. HENNIKER, D.S.0., 0.B.E., M.C., B.E. 


“Tre Commanding Officer will 
require to run ‘ officers’ days.’ ” 

Aha! That is what the 
Manual says—I have just looked 
it up on page 99—but it might 
be more true to word it thus: 
The Commanding Officer will be 
required to run ‘ officers’ days.’ 

Anyway I have been required 
to run an officers’ day. So, of 
course, the first thing I did was 
to go to the box-room and dig 
out the Manual which tells you 
how to do it—hence the quota- 
tion at the top of the page. 

It is extraordinary what good 
manuals the British Army has 
and what peculiar use they 
make of them. I have, for 
instance, seen the Manual of 
Military Law (a tome about the 
size of a brick) tied to a long 
string over a pulley to keep the 
company office door shut. How- 
ever, today I am putting the 
appropriate Manual to its proper 
use, reading it as a guide to 
running an officers’ day. 

What is an officers’ day? It 
is a day set aside by a com- 
manding officer to train his 
officers. He extracts them from 
‘the trivial round, the common 
task’ and organises a day of 
instruction for them. The 
Manual offers numerous sugges- 
tions on how to do it. 

The first suggestion is lectures 
on how the regiment works: 
how the soldier gets his pay, his 
clothing or his meals. All this 


sort of thing is called Interior 
Economy. Many curious facts 
come to light under this head- 
ing. One rather incompre- 
hensible thing is what is known 
as the “ unexplainable profit ”’ 
on the Sergeants’ Mess account 
with the brewers. The incom- 
prehensible thing is that the 
unexplainable profit can easily 
be explained. Whenever the 
barman pours a half-pint of 
beer from a cask into a tumbler, 
he cannot help giving rather less 
than half a pint each time, 
because the tumbler only holds 
half a pint when full to the brim. 
As it never is full to the brim 
because of the ‘cap badge’—the 
froth on the top is apparently 
known as a cap badge be- 
cause of its likeness to the 
round brass cap badge of the 
Sappers—the barman always 
gives short measure whether he 
likes it or not. In the aggre- 
gate, perhaps he extracts from 
the barrel one more half-pint 
than ever went into it, and 
being an honest man there is an 
unexplainable profit on the sale 
of the contents. It may be 
eightpence or a shilling. It 
retains its name “ unexplain- 
able’ from the mists of time. 

There is another profit which 
does not always come to light, 
partly because no one spots it. 
It is more common in the East 
than in the West. The barman 
patiently reduces the top of the 
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spirit measure by rubbing it on 
a flagstone while apparently 
scrubbing the floor. Because 
the measure is the shape of an 
egg cup, quite a small difference 
in the depth of the bowl makes 
a relatively large difference in 
its contents, and even an eighth 
of an inch removed round the 
rim may result in the saving 
of a bottle of gin in a week. 
Some measures have a pattern 
round the rim, so that this 
process can be detected even 
by inexperienced ‘“ interior 
economists.” 

There is no doubt that interior 
economy gives scope for lectures 
to the officers on how to run 
their units; but according to 
the Manual, it ‘ should be given 
during the winter months when 
the weather is unsuitable for 
outdoor exercises.” Strictly 
speaking, the same might be 
said of the next suggestion in 
the Manual—namely, Military 
History. But as our officers’ 
day happens to be on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
it seems as though a lecture 
on the battle were an obvious 
choice. 

Most people know three things 
about the Battle of Waterloo. 
The first is that it was won on 
the playing fields of Eton. I 
have run this nearly to earth in 
Sir William Fraser’s ‘ Words on 
Wellington,’ of which there is a 
copy in my club’s library. But 
in the first place it is not “on” 
the playing fields of Eton but 
“in” them; and secondly, it 
is not best evidence. Indeed, 
Philip Guedalla, who has done 
far more research than I have, 
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thinks that the Duke never 
made the remark at any time. 
Too bad ! 

The seeond fact we all know 
is that Wellington said, “ Up 
Guards and at them!” But 
there is some doubt if he did say 
that. We are told by Philip 
Guedalla that when he launched 
the Life Guards into battle at 
4 pm. he said, “ Now, gentle- 
men, for the honour of the 
Household troops,’ and when 
they returned from the charge 
the Duke raised his hat and 
said, * Life Guards! I thank 
you.” 

I find I am not the only 
person to wonder whether the 
Duke really did say “Up Guards 
and at them!” A Captain 
Batty, in a letter dated 22nd 
June 1815, quoted in Booth’s 
‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ attributed 
to Wellington the phrase “ Up 
Guards and at them again!” 
Croker, however, in a letter to 
Grenville dated 14th March 
1852, wrote, “‘ Perhaps I might 
also venture to ask his Grace 
whether he did say ‘Up Guards 
and at them.’ ”’ 

Wellington replied in an un- 
dated letter, “What I must 
have said and possibly did say 
was, Stand up Guards! and 
then gave the commanding 
officers the order to attack.” 

So the second well-known fact 
may be fiction. 

The third fact is that Welling- 
ton said, “Steady the Buffs.” 
This is unlikely; for the Buffs 
do not count Waterloo among 
their many battle honours 
and the quotation comes from 
Kipling. 

I2 
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There certainly seems scope 
for a lecture on the Battle of 
Waterloo. The lecturer will 
have to discover what did 
happen. But when you begin to 
read the history books you are 
pained to discover that Napoleon 
made all kinds of silly mistakes 
and that the credit for the 
victory belongs entirely to 
Bliicher for ordering his troops, 
after their mauling at Ligny, to 
march on Wavre to rescue 
Wellington. Probably every 
Soviet schoolboy knows that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won by 
a Russian. 

One way or another, I think 
a lecture on Waterloo will do us 
all a lot of good. I expect I 
shall “be required” to give it 
myself. I shall have to take 
care not to be “‘ very dull” as 
warned against in the Manual. 

The next suggestion in the 
Manual is “ Drills for all types 
of movements, order groups, &c.”’ 
The Manual dismisses all this 
in a line and a half, so perhaps 
I should explain. 

A drill for movement is fairly 
obvious. When you move a 
unit from A to B, it is often 
much the same as moving it 
from X to Y; but unless you 
give orders about how it is 
to be done, comparative chaos 
rules. If it is a move away 
from barracks at the start of an 
exercise, it resembles a funeral 
procession. If it is a move 
back to barracks at the end of 
it, it looks like the first fence of 
the Aldershot Drag. 

So, to save yourself continu- 
ally giving orders for each move, 
you devise a drill whereby every- 
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one knows what to do and how 
to do it. Then, whether you 
are moving from A to B or from 
X to Y, you merely put your 
drill into operation and you 
hope all will go well. 

An “order group,” however, 
needs more explanation. When 
@ commander—a general, for 
instance—gives his orders for a 
battle, he summons his principal 
subordinates and tells them what 
to do in the forthcoming battle. 
The group of subordinates to 
whom he gives his orders is 
known as an “order group.” 
Nearly always it is the same 
group of subordinates; so, in- 
stead of naming them indivi- 
dually every time, he has a 
drill. He merely says to his 
staff, ‘‘ Summon the order group 
at such and such a place and 
time.” Then, if there has been 
devised a drill (as there should 
be), the staff knows for whom 
to send, how to seat them and 
what maps and so on the general 
will want. 

Order groups go right down 
the scale from generals to platoon 
commanders. When I was a 
platoon commander I had a 
sergeant. He composed my 
order group and I used to tell 
him what to do. He had one 
failing. He often forgot. I 
suggested he bought a diary so 
that when I told him to do 
some job on Wednesday, he 
could make a note and be 
reminded. I adjured him to do 
it “ as a drill.” 

He took it literally, bought a 
diary with a page for each day, 
and made conscientious notes. 
But he still forgot, so I ques- 
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tioned him on his “ drill.” He 
had got it upside down. When 
on a Monday I warned him to 
do something on Wednesday, 
he wrote it down in a bold 
hand; but not under Wednes- 
day. He put it under Monday, 
the day he was told. So every 
morning when, according to the 
drill, he looked at his diary as 
he got out of bed, he found the 
page (and his mind) a happy 
blank. He was a splendid chap 
—most platoon sergeants are— 
and I owe him a lot. We cele- 
brate when we meet at Corps 
reunions. He must have got 
the drill right in the end or he 
would never get to the reunions, 
so my life has not been entirely 
wasted. On further reflection it 
occurs to me that he may have 
married a wife who has a drill 
and reminds him. 


The next suggestion in the 
Manual is Appreciations and 


Orders. ‘An appreciation,” 
says the Manual on page 181— 
you see, I am making good use of 
it—“ is a military review of the 
situation, based on all avail- 
able information, culminating 
in a statement of the measures 
recommended to meet it.”” That 
is all I shall say about apprecia- 
tions—everything is said in the 
Manual—but a few words on 
Orders may not come amiss. 
We have seen how a general 
gives his orders to an order 
group; and commanders at all 
levels (as they say) are required 
to do so too. It is like kicking 
off in a football match: it sets 
the game in motion. The way 
in which orders, particularly 
verbal ones, are given is always 
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regarded as a test of military 
competence, and recurs fre- 
quently in promotion examina- 
tions. That is why you have 
instruction in the giving of 
verbal orders as part of an 
officers’ day. 

The orders must be given in a 
prescribed form; they must be 
given clearly and slowly; they 
should be given in a confident 
manner; they must embrace 
every component of the force ; 
and they must, of course, enun- 
ciate a good plan of campaign. 
Quite apart from a good plan, a 
commander must give his orders 
well or the plan may fail because 
his orders are not fully under- 
stood. It is a feat of mental 
alertness, comparable with re- 
citing the Collect for Easter 
without a mistake. 

Having listened to many com- 
manders, varying in rank from 
captain to major-general, giving 
their verbal orders both on 
manceuvres and in battle, I have 
seen many variants in manner. 
Few, however, could make better 
plans or give more inspiring 
orders than Gideon before his 
night attack on the Midianites. 
It was a Commando raid. 

It will be remembered how he 
cut his army down to three 
hundred picked men and made a 
personal reconnaissance of the 
enemy camp with his batman 
(Judges vii. 11). He then divided 
his men into three companies, 
and equipped each man with a 
trumpet, a pitcher, and a lamp 
inside the pitcher. 

Then he gave his verbal 
orders :-— 

“ Look on me, and do like- 
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wise ; and behold, when I come 
to the outside of the camp, it 
shall be that what I do, so shall 
ye do. 

‘* When I blow with a trumpet, 
I and all those with me, then 
blow ye the trumpets also on 
every side of all the camp and 
say ‘The sword of the Lord, 
and of Gideon.’ ” 

It seems from the text as 
though Gideon gave these verbal 
orders to the whole force. This 
would, today, be called “ brief- 
ing’ the troops. 

He would have had to speak 
up to make himself heard by so 
large a gathering in the open 
air; and as a young and in- 
experienced commander this 


alone might have been some- 
thing of an ordeal. 

There is, however, more than 
a spark of genius in his choice 


of a phrase “ The sword of the 
Lord, and of Gideon.” (Would 
this -have been the password ; 
or a battle-cry like “ Woha 
Mohammed” used by the Ist 
Parachute Brigade on many 
battlefields ?) 

So for the benefit of all con- 
cerned we shall have the giving 
of verbal orders as a dish on the 
menu for our officers’ day. 

Military Writing is the next 
suggestion offered by the Manual. 
Certainly some military writing 
shows room for improvement ; 
and some felicity with the pen 
is invaluable; but generally 
speaking, I feel more disposed 
to try and teach officers to stop 
writing. People tend to write 
too much and do too little. 

What may happen is this. A 
generation of officers is liable to 
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grow up who, when faced with 
emergency, reach for the pen 
instead of the sword. I hope 
I have learnt my lesson, but I 
was such a one myself once. It 
was in 1939 at the end of the 
twilight war. As adjutant I had 
waded through oceans of paper 
in the office and I had learnt to 
write as fast as I could think— 
faster perhaps. At one form of 
writing in particular I reckoned 
I was second to none. It was in 
‘“‘ making out a case” for this 
or that. Supposing one of the 
company commanders wrote in 
asking for, say, another lorry, 
I could dash off a letter to 
Higher Authority making out a 
case for granting an extra lorry 
which carried such conviction 
that it often rang the bell. (I 
have used the same sure touch 
today to get, of all things, a 
permit for a christening cake for 
our daughter.) 

Hitler, however, upset all this 
by storming into France and 
Belgium, and we went gaily 
forward to the River Dyle. 
There was a muddle about 
blowing up the bridge at Wavre. 
(We seem to have had Wavre 
before in this paper, but no 
matter.) I was sent to see that 
it was blown up. 

When I got there I found it 
would be difficult to blow it up; 
for the Germans were close on 
the far bank. Moreover, the 
river was little more than a 
stream, and the wreckage of the 
bridge was more likely to make 
a causeway across it than an 
obstacle. 

So, relying on ‘* penmanship,” 
I took a piece of paper and made 
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out a case for not blowing it up. 
It was a good case and I was 
well pleased with it; but as I 
was writing out a fair copy on a 
message pad, using all the correct 
military phraseology, a despatch- 
rider arrived. He bore a message 
from the assistant adjutant. It 
ran thus :-— 

“ The colonel says the bridge 
at Wavre WILL (repeat WILL) be 
blown up. Bad luck !—Bob.” 

It was hardly the kind of 
message that would have been 
highly commended by those who 
conduct officers’ days, but there 
was little doubt about its mean- 
ing. We blew up the bridge at 


Wavre; and ever since I have 
had a higher regard for junior 
officers who do what they are 
told rather than make out a 
cast-iron ease for doing nothing. 

Lecturing is another sugges- 


tion made in the Manual. 
“ Officers,” it says, “‘are re- 
quired constantly to speak to an 
audience, and yet few of them 
ever receive any instruction in 
how to lecture.” Later on it 
refers you to Section 9, where 
you are told how to lecture. 
There are, of course, two kinds 
of lecture an officer may be 
required to give. One goes by 
the curious name among the 
soldiery as an ‘‘interest-lecture,”’ 
which suggests that the others 
are by contrast ‘ dulness” 
lectures. Alas! many of them 
are. 
What the soldiery mean by an 
interest-lecture is one that has 
no particular military signifi- 
eance but is of general interest. 
It is much the harder kind to 
give, because it presupposes that 
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the lecturer has something inter- 
esting to offer. The purely 
military subject may be either 
dull or interesting on its own 
merits; but even if dull, it 
ean be made less so by a good 
lecturer. This is what one 
wants to teach officers to do 
—to make a subject like 
accounts seem as exciting as 
the Derby. 

This reminds me of an ex- 
cellent lecture I heard in a 
troopship during the war. The 
subject of the lecture was 
Training, and all the keen sol- 
diers with notebooks, pencils 
and dreams of high command 
attended. The after well-deck 
of the ship was a perspiring 
mass of embryo Napoleons. 

Knowing the lecturer slightly, 
I vaguely wondered what were 
his credentials for so formidable 
@ subject in such earnest mili- 
tary company. His opening 
sentence gave no clue, 

‘If you were a rich man,” 
he began, ‘‘ and were determined 
to breed and train a Derby 
winner, what would you do?” 

His lecture then developed 
into a fascinating exposition on 
the breeding and training of 
racehorses. His credentials were 
membership of the Jockey Club 
and his lecture was quite the 
most successful during the 
yoyage. So far as I know, 
however, none of the audience 
has yet put his advice into 
practice. 

That brings me to the sixth 
suggestion in the Manual, which 
is Radio-Telephony procedure. 
We are all rather good at this. 
In the first place, we have a 
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gadget in the office that works 
like a field wireless set. I com- 
mend it to all and sundry. It 
is an instrument the size of a 
mantelpiece clock, containing a 
microphone, a loud-speaker and 
a row of switches. If I want to 
speak to my adjutant, I depress 
switch No. 4 and speak. My 
voice blares out in his office (or 
it would blare if he had not 
toned it down to a moderate 
volume). When I have finished 
speaking I release my switch. 
He depresses his and replies. 
So I am able to hold a con- 
versation with him, or any of 
my officers, without sending for 
them. And because two people 
cannot speak at once, you have 
to listen before you speak, and 
you must terminate your mes- 
sage with the word ‘“ Over.” 
That allows the chap at the 
other end to depress his switch 
while you release yours. The 
gadget thus has all the proper- 
ties of a wireless network, and 
we can use radio-telephony pro- 
cedure without thinking—just as 
one does in a battle. 

Secondly, we have just held a 
Horse Show. In case you do 
not see the connection between 
a Horse Show and radio-tele- 
phony, I had better explain. 
At a Horse Show you have 
horses, judges, stewards, car- 
park sentries, regimental police, 
spectators and competitors. 
You want an organisation to 
control all this, and the organisa- 
tion is itself controlled by wire- 
less. Therefore, in running our 
Horse Show we have brushed up 
our radio-telephony procedure 
and that of our operators, 
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thus combining business with 
pleasure. 

Tactical training is, of course, 
important in an officers’ day. 
There is a lot in the Manual 
about how to conduct tactical 
training. I need, I suppose, 
only remind the reader that no 
tactical exercise is complete un- 
less it takes place at the junction 
point of four map-sheets. And 
if the enemy can be arranged to 
face North and our own side 
South, the officers with more 
brawn than brain will have to 
stand on their heads to look at 
their maps. 

The programme is thus very 
nearly eomplete. We shall start 
at 9 a.m. This will mean that 
officers will have to be up 
bright and early to get some of 
their other work done before 
they come. There will be 
“introductory remarks by the 
senior officer present ’—that’s 
me. I shall mention that it 
is the anniversary of Waterloo, 
and say how lucky we are to 
have some distinguished officers 
of other arms on the Directing 
Staff. It will be like proposing 
the health of the bride and 
bridegroom, only there will be 
no champagne. 

Next we shall have a “tactical 
exercise without troops” to 
bring out the siting of a defen- 
sive position. Then we might 
discuss the Sappers’ réle in such 
a battle. That will lead con- 
veniently to someone standing 
up and giving out the verbal 
orders he would give to his 
squadron before the battle; and 
it will all tie in with a talk on 
the Battle of Waterloo, during 
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which Wellington was on the 
defensive. 

I seem to have written a lot 
about Waterloo, but I cannot 
leave the subject without men- 
tioning an incident which I am 
assured is authentic, though I 
have no means of checking it. 
General Grierson was the guest 
at a regimental reunion of the 
Prussian Guard—it must have 
been on the anniversary of 
Waterloo in about 1912. At 
the appropriate time the Colonel 
of the Regiment proposed the 
toast of the Prussian Guard 
“who won the Battle of 
Waterloo.” 

In his turn, General Grierson 
rose to respond to the toast of 
the British Army. He ended 
his speech with the following 
words :— 

“Gentlemen, I give you the 
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toast of the British Army who 
fought the Battle of Waterloo.” 

This last (the lecture) will 
have to come after tea and we 
must think up something, the 
reverse of restful, for after lunch. 
We might, for instance, fire our 
pistols on the miniature range. 

I think we shall need one 
more item to end the day, and 
I see there is one more sugges- 
tion in the Manual. It is that 
the officers themselves should be 
encouraged to think up ideas for 
exercises. This is the best sug- 
gestion of the lot. If I had hit 
upon it first, instead of last, I 
should not have had to write 
this paper. I might have got 


one of my officers to write it for 
‘me. Even so, I suppose I might 
give it to my Second in Command 
and tell him airily to “ work 
out the details, Old Boy.” 

















ANCESTRY. 


BY ALICE MASSIE. 


‘* ANOTHER traffic block,” 
sighed my companion, and con- 
scientiously perused the Festival 
of Britain catalogue Griselda had 
lent her. ‘ Its ancestor was the 
Crystal Palace, wasn’t it?” she 
said, tapping the cover. ‘“‘ You 
know I’m _ interested in the 
ancestry of things as well as 
people.” 

I said politely, for the lady 
had been entrusted to my care, 
or I to hers, for the whole day, 
“You think that things have 
ancestors ? ” 

‘*Oh undoubtedly; a mixed 
collection of ancestral ideas 
which germinate like yeast and 
make the finished product; the 
next product, anyway. That’s 
very much like people too, of 
course, though few of them stop 
to think how mixed their 
ancestry must be. You hear 
someone boasting he’s descended 
from the famous pirate, or the 
duke, or the scholar, or the 
parson or someone, when really 
he’s descended from hundreds 
of people. I mean I’m no one 
in particular, but I had two 
parents, and so had they, so 
that I had four grandparents, 
and eight great-grandparents, 
and sixteen great-greats, and 
thirty-two great-great-greats— 
and so on; 8o that I can’t help 
having all sorts of mixed objec- 
tives and ideas ; nor, I suspect, 
can anyone,” and she sighed 
again and said, ‘“ Let’s tell 


the man to do the Fun Fair 
first.” 

I took no notice of the last 
remark, because our day had 
all been carefully planned for us, 
even to the provision of chicken 
sandwiches to be eaten on the 
South Bank River Walk, where 
there were lots of chairs and 
lovely rubbish bins for sandwich 
papers. This would give us 
more time for all the interesting 
things we ought to see. The 
traffic block still held, however, 
and the lady continued to muse. 

“Tf you made an ancestral 
tree upwards,” she said, “ be- 
ginning with you at the bottom 
of the banner and showing all 
the people that you came from, 
it would look very different from 
Sir Someone Something at the 
top, and his son Ferdinand and 
Ferdinand’s son Sir Francis who 
married the lovely Lady Ara- 
bella and produced Sir Frederick. 
Do let’s tell the man to do the 
Fun Fair first. We can go to 
South Bank afterwards, and 
then come back again; it will 
be easier for him to meet us 
there than Waterloo.” 

Her tone was much more 
urgent now, but I still hesitated. 
Griselda had despatched us in 
her car, with her chauffeur, with 
tickets of admission for South 
Bank; the chauffeur was to 
drop us somewhere and pick us 
up at the same spot at four 
o’clock that afternoon, so that 
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we could be given tea by Griselda, 
and despatched upon our busi- 
nesses (by bus) while the 
chauffeur collected the husband 
who preferred to come home to 
dinner to a quiet house. Griselda 
always planned things carefully. 
I was in London for a few days 
only ; she thought I should see 
something of the Exhibition, 
and since, unexpectedly, she was 
not free herself had produced 
my elderly companion from I 
knew not where. This lady now 
leaned forward and tapped our 
driver’s shoulder. 

“ Battersea Park,” she said 
firmly, and to me, “ That’s 
much the better plan.” 

I said, “‘ Oh, very well,” but 
felt uneasy. Once when Griselda 
lived in Edinburgh, and I visited 
her there, I had been despatched 
after luncheon with another 
visitor, a young Australian rela- 
tion, to “do” the Castle, the 
Royal Mile and Holyrood, and 
get back by six, when Griselda’s 
committee meeting would be 
over. It was a lazy summer 
afternoon ; the Castle enchanted 
and wearied the young visitor, 
and when we came out she 
insisted on counting up once 
more the amiable murders re- 
corded upon various stones. 
This exhausted her still further. 
We tiptoed into a pastry-cook’s 
in Princes Street, and presently 
went home. Griselda said, 
“You managed everything— 
and you enjoyed it all?” We 
smiled brightly and said, “ Yes 
indeed, we did enjoy it,’ and 
somehow during dinner it leaked 
out just what we had enjoyed. 
I can still recall Griselda’s 
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patient, pained expression ; 
she had planned to fill the three 
remaining days entirely with 
long excursions, so that the 
young relation might remem- 
ber Scotland—might remember 
Edinburgh. Griselda looked at 
me reproachfully. She said, 
““T had depended on you, dear.” 
Would she look like that, and 
speak like that, if I returned 
this friend of hers, whose name 
had sounded like Deganwy, and 
said that we had merely done 
the roundabouts ? 

Miss Deganwy, her nose almost 
flattened against the car window, 
said, * You know, I haven't 
been to Battersea for years. As 
a child I believed it was a most 
romantic place, because my 
mother had been born there; 
she was married in Battersea 
old church, and I was brought 
there to be christened. She 
told me lots of stories about 
when she was little, and I 
adored her. You know how it 
is with children—some children. 
I wasn’t very strong and was 
at home a lot. Mother remem- 
bered being lifted up to peep 
through the glass of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park, before 
they moved it to Sydenham. 
She was too young to be taken 
in, but she was certain she 
remembered being lifted up. 
This must be our park. Now if 
the car meets us here at four 
o’clock, we shall be free till 
then. Gibbs, we will be on that 
seat at four o’clock—that one!”’ 
and to make quite sure, she sat 
down on the seat in question, 
and I sat with her. It was 
belated springtime, and the park 
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was green and gay and windy, 
and the branches of the trees 
all danced. 

Presently we walked towards 
the entrance to the Festival 
Pleasure Garden, and Miss 
Deganwy, who had been a little 
silent, thinking back into the past 
it seemed, began to talk again. 
She said, ‘‘ My poor dear mother 
went to school near here; the 
Misses Coffin’s school. She 
boarded, because grandfather 
was in trade, and they wanted 
mother to be ladylike. One of the 
Misses Coffin took the boarders 
out walking every day, two by 
two, though there were only a 
few of them I think, and they 
nearly always met the Prince 
Consort on horseback, with one 
or two of the young Princes, 
riding round this way to see 
how Battersea Park was getting 
on. It was being laid out then. 
The roads were narrow and the 
royal horses splashed when it 
was muddy. Miss Coffin made 
the little girls all stand against 
the wall and curtsey. Once 
the road was up, and there were 
little hillocks of sand and clay 
by the workmen’s trench. 
Mother was at the back of the 
school procession, and she ran 
up and down the little hillocks 
behind Miss Coffin’s back. Miss 
Coffin turned and saw what 
she was doing, and pulled her 
down and shook her and shook 
her, and just then the Princes 
came, and neither mother nor 
Miss Coffin had time to collect 
herself and curtsey. To be 
caught shaking mother and not 
to have curtsied to Royalty 
made Miss Coffin so angry she 
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just turned the procession round 
and marched it back to school. 
She said to the other Miss Coffin, 
‘This child didn’t curtsey to 
the Prince!’ and she sent 
her straight to bed, without 
lunch, and ordered her to put 
her hair into a hundred curl- 
papers, because mother wasn’t 
very good at that. And then at 
night ... You know, I don’t 
think Prince Albert would have 
approved of this in his park. 
Two shillings entrance, and 
those turnstiles, and proper 
change. Perhaps he doesn’t 
quite approve, and that’s why 
the opening was delayed and 
some things aren’t finished yet. 
I do think with his interest in 
the park, and the 1851 exhibi- 
tion, he must still keep an eye 
on us, don’t you? And dear 
Queen Victoria must, too. Oh 
yes, why not? Look how the 
Crystal Palace went up in flames 
at the time of the abdication.” 

We passed the turnstiles, and 
immediately found ourselves in 
a group of doting parents lifting 
babies on to little Shetland 
ponies; beyond them, other 
children dragged their adult 
friends to the toy toyshop. 

** Not like your mother’s day,” 
I said. 

‘* Tt looks different, certainly,” 
said Miss Deganwy, “ though I 
think grandfather spoiled mother 
when he could. I was telling 
you about her and the Coffins, 
wasn’t I? #$When another 
boarder went to bed at seven 
that night, she found my little 
mother—nine or ten years old 
she was, I think—in a long white 
calico nightgown, very hungry 
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and unhappy, sitting right high 
up on the window ledge—it was 
an attic room—with the window 
open, trying to get up faith to 
fly home like a dove. The 
boarder was named Adelaide 
Fenton, and once when I was 
little I was taken to have tea 
with her. She told me the same 
story, too, so it’s quite true.” 

“What did Adelaide do?” 
I asked as we paused, like 
everybody round us, at the 
crazy Guinness clock. 

“Pulled mother down, and 
said that she was mixing doves 
and mountains. It’s mountains 
you remove by faith, and doves 
you long to fly like, isn’t it? 
And anyway a hat-box had 
arrived for mother, by a 
messenger who would call for 
her again next day, when she 
was to wear the hat and drive 
with him to an aunt’s wedding. 
A big Empress Eugenie hat 
with an ostrich feather in it. 
And apart from mother being in 
disgrace, so that she couldn’t 
have the hat that night, the 
Misses Coffin wished to copy it. 
Adelaide was their pet pupil, and 
often in the sitting-room, and 
she heard more than they sup- 
posed. She and mother spent a 
long time in bed that night dis- 
cussing whether God had sent 
the wedding and the hat at that 
time because mother had so 
much faith, or to save her 
from flying because she hadn’t 
enough.” 

“‘ What a queer sad little tale 
to remember on a day like this,” 
I said; for the sunshine, after 
weeks of wet and coldness, was 
rather going to my head. 
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** It’s very relevant, though,” 
said Miss Deganwy. “ If mother 
had stepped off the window 
ledge I should not have been 
born—at any rate not have been 
born me—and if Prince Albert 
had not taken such an interest 
in the park that might not have 
existed either. Horses,” she 
said, stepping out of the way of 
a small delivery van which had 
business somewhere in the park, 
‘were so much nicer, don’t you 
think, than motor-cars? Could 
you curtsey to a car?” I said 
I thought that it depended on 
the kind of car, and as just then 
the clock began to strike, and 
the man with the umbrella 
popped up on one side, and the 
man with the fishes appeared 
on the other, while the bird in 
the middle tapped industriously, 
we just gaped and smiled like 
the rest. 

“Prince Albert would have 
liked that, don’t you think?” 
said Miss Deganwy as we passed 
on. ‘It’s most ingenious. He 
would have liked all this part ; 
the terraces, and the little shops 
and the fountains seem some- 
how like him. And the period 
girls. And that Chelsea pen- 
sioner in scarlet looks almost 
old enough to have remembered 
the Prince Consort, doesn’t he? . 
Come along.” 

Spray from the fountains 
touched our faces; cries from 
the Fun Fair caught our ears. 
Miss Deganwy turned and looked 
back towards the river. “TI 
wish the tree-top walk was 
finished,” she said wistfully. 
“T should like to walk among 
the branches of the trees,” and 
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she added, thinking of the crowd 
about the clock, ‘ alone.” 

I said, ‘Is one ever alone?” 
and she answered, “Oh yes, 
yes, frequently, but not in right 
places at right times. Now 
alone in tree-tops and in one’s 
bed-sitting-room is different. 
Let’s go into the proper Fun 
Fair now. Somewhere in my 
ancestry there must have been 
a rollicking sort of person; for 
part of me responds to all this, 
though I don’t look rollicking, 
do I?” 

I murmured something. 

“The smuggling ancestor, 
perhaps,” said Miss Deganwy 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I am supposed 
to have had one. My mother’s 
name was Dike, and her fore- 
bears were said to be Dutch 
smugglers plying—that’s the 
word, isn’t it ?!—between Holland 
and the Dorset coast.’’ I said, 
“‘ Really?” and she said, “ It’s 
a family legend at any rate. 
And my mother’s great-aunt 
Hannah did certainly live in 
a little whitewashed Dorset 
cottage, with a chimney all up 
one side of the house, and a 
green door in the middle of the 
chimney. They say a snooping 
excise officer in beautiful white 
breeches asked what they hid 
behind the green door, and she 
jerked it open with a clothes- 
prop and smothered him in 
soot, for it was just a little 
chimney-cleaning door. Yes, 
that’s where my rollicking bit 
comes in, I think. What are 
they shouting at those stalls? 
Hot dogs and jellied eels ? ” 

“* Smugglers would have eaten 
them,” I teased. 
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Miss Deganwy shook her head. 
‘“‘ Fine wines, and Schnapps, and 
rum and Hollands gin; smoked 
salmon, olives, fois gras.” 

**- You don’t remember them ?”’ 
I said. 

“No, no. Just guessing. But 
Dike is a Dutch name, and my 
Dikes did settle on the Dorset 
coast.” She paused as though 
fearing she monopolised the con- 
versation. She offered me an 
entrance. ‘I once knew some 
Aberdeenshire farmers of your 
name,” she said. ‘‘ One of the 
girls was at school with Griselda 
and me.” 

“You were at school with 
Griselda then ? ’’ I said. 

“Yes, didn’t you know? It 
was only for a term or two; 
then I got ill. And she was not 
so earnest then. Well, this 
Aberdeenshire girl said her people 
had come from France with 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Did 
yours? We told the girl she 
was fibbing, because her name 
wasn’t French, and just then 
the old French professor man 
we had got busy asking us 
negative questions—you know, 
where you have to answer ‘ Si’ 
instead of yes. He tried to 
catch us out by asking quickly, 
‘Have you read the paper? 
You have not then read the 
paper? ’—and this girl rather 
caught him out by saying 
‘ Non’ each time, and he kept 
on and on, and at last she 
answered some question by ‘Oh, 
mais si!’ The professor bowed 
and said, ‘Mademoiselle Mais 
Si, I thank you.’ After that 
we all believed her ancestors 
were French. She was a very 
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obstinate girl too, and when we 
said she couldn’t have a thing, 
or do a thing, she said ‘ Mais 
st!’ and had it, or did it. 
Are you obstinate? Let’s eat 
Griselda’s sandwiches, and then 
go into the Rotor and see if 
people really do stick to the 
walls like flies.” 

At the moment we were by 
some quite delightful double 
beehive chairs ; two people rose 
from one of them; we took 
their place. 

“Certainly better eat our 
sandwiches before the Rotor and 
not after it,” I said. “ Tell me 


some more about your mother. 
Did she stay with the Coffin 
ladies till she was nearly grown 
up ¢” 

Miss Deganwy shook her head. 
“No,” she said, “they didn’t 
quite approve of her, and grand- 


father jibbed at the cost. Quite 
soon after the time she didn’t 
curtsey to the Prince she -was 
in trouble again. The Coffins 
were giving a small tea-party or 
something, and wanted her out 
of the way. I forget where the 
other boarders were; at a day- 
girl’s party, or allowed to join 
the Coffin one, I think. Mother 
was sent out for a little walk by 
herself; as far as a certain 
pillar-box, and home down 
Surrey Lane. What the Coffins 
didn’t know was that an old 
uncle of mother’s had a garden 
there, and mother poked through 
the fence and found him with a 
bonfire. He let her put potatoes 
round to roast, and he gave her 
a big cauliflower to take back 
to her schoolmistresses. Poor 
mother; she had so enjoyed 
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the bonfire, and was probably 
grubby, and she came staggering 
along clasping a great green 
vegetable against her red plaid 
frock, just as the visitors 
were going. It was a very 
shocking incident. Now let’s 
do the Rotor,” and she led 
me there. 

We heard a voice entreating, 
** Move along, please. Keep on 
moving. No spaces. Stand 
close,” and for a long time we 
mounted steadily upward on a 
narrow wooden path, without 
seeing anything. Then we and 
the wooden path emerged on to 
what seemed the edge of a great 
flower-pot, and we began to 
walk along it sideways, holding 
the handrail, peering down into 
the body of the pot. There 
some ten or a dozen people 
were ranged along the wall of 
an inner flower-pot, standing 
spread-eagled, sitting, lying, 
grinning, giggling, frightened 
or determined. The voice tell- 
ing us to move on ceased, the 
inner flower-pot began to whirl 
round rapidly— more rapidly 
—most rapidly; its floor de- 
scended, and the brave people 
in the flower-pot remained there, 
stuck to the wall, spread-eagled; 
lying, sitting, clasped together, 
just as they had been before, 
but now with no support beneath 
them. Then the floor rose up 
again towards them, the whirling 
slackened, the voice commanded 
us once more to keep moving, 
to leave no spaces, to pass on. 
We passed, scuffling, staring, 
gasping, laughing, looked im- 
pressed or horrified; but pass- 
ing on. Indeed there was no 
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chance of going back. Our 

y wound round, and 
gently descended ; when we had 
seen the rotating inner flower- 
pot three times, we were at 
ground level, and stepped blink- 
ing into the fresh air and 
sunshine. 

“Did you like that?” I 
asked. 

“No,” said Miss Deganwy, 
“ but I’m glad I’ve seen it, all 
the same.” 

“Did the Rotor have an 
ancestor 1” I asked. 

“Why of course,” said Miss 
Deganwy. “ It’s descended from 
us all. It’s the epitome of life 
as we have made it, isn’t it? 
One just keeps straight on round, 
staring at the clever or the 
showy people who can whirl.” 
As the showman’s voice behind 
us boomed, “‘See the Rotor, 
try the Rotor; move along,” 
Miss Deganwy said again, 
“ Keeps straight on round, and 
obeys orders.” 

We wandered round the rest 
of the fair, alternatively amused 
and oppressed, and in front of 
this or that Miss Deganwy told 
me what Prince Albert would 
have thought of it; or Queen 
Victoria; or her own mother. 
The ghost of Miss Deganwy’s 
mother accompanied us all the 
time—a small connecting link 
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in a plaid frock and pantaloons 
and curl-papered hair. 

We kept our rendezvous with 
Gibbs. We had not been to 
the South Bank Exhibition; we 
felt faintly guilty. 

‘““Ah, here you are,” said 
Miss Deganwy. ‘“ Gibbs, we've 
had a quite delightful day, but 
I am a little tired, and as we 
pass the Earl’s Court Tube 
Station, drop me there. It will 
be handier for me than the 
house. The other lady will go 
on.” I thought Gibbs looked at 
me sympathetically. 

At the house, Griselda herself 
came running to the car. 
“Alone?” she said. “ And 
tired, I expect. These earnest 
exhibitions can exhaust one, 
don’t you think? I should 
have warned you, too, how my 
poor dear friend will talk and 
talk, though one never re- 
members afterwards what she 
has said. Thank you for taking 
her off my hands. I try to give 
her a day out once a year. I’m 
afraid you’ve not enjoyed it 
very much.” 

** But yes,” I said, “‘ but yes, 
I have.” 

“And you had no difficulty 
in finding all the things you 
wished to see?” 

“Oh no,” I said. 


“ We just 
kept straight on round.” 
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From the moment that Mr 
Malik made his appearance as 
an unlikely dove, carrying a 
synthetic olive-branch, hopes of 
an early peace in Korea rose 
inordinately high in Western 
breasts. People hardly stopped 
to remind themselves that they 
ought to look rather closely in 
the mouth any gift horse coming 
to them from Russia. It may 
well be that the Kremlin wants 
to call off the Korean war. If it 
has failed in its principal pur- 
pose, it has achieved something 
in imposing a great military 
effort on the United States ; the 
Chinese are clearly getting a 
little tired of incurring immense 
losses for no conspicuous ad- 
vantage; and the terms to be 
obtained now may conceivably 
be better than those which 
would be offered in six months’ 
time. 

Whether or not these con- 
siderations weighed with Russia, 
they were all good reasons for 
the United Nations not to be too 
compliant in the negotiations 
for an armistice. Above all, they 
should make it clear to the world 
who has won. The unvarnished 
fact is that North Korea made a 
sudden, unprovoked attack on 
South Korea with the intention, 
very nearly realised, of over- 
running and capturing the whole 
country. Now what remains 
of the Korean army, with its 
Chinese supporters, is back across 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
But, as everyone is aware, the 


Russians and the Chinese can- 
not afford the implications of 
defeat. Whatever the cost they 
must not lose ‘‘ face,”’ and there- 
fore must make extravagant 
claims to military successes they 
have not won. It is tempting 
for the Westerner to shrug his 
shoulders, treat all the bombast 
as childishness and say, “‘ Well, 
let them talk. We know the 
facts.” Unfortunately we are 
living in an age of propaganda. 
The future historian may be able 
to sift the truth from the lies, 
but today the peasant in China 
or Malaya or India will not ; and 
the results may be serious if he 
is brought to believe that the 
United Nations have suffered a 
major defeat in their first mili- 
tary venture. The Chinese began 
the present negotiations by 
scoring some palpable hits. They 
got the place and date of meeting 
changed and contrived to make 
a film which purported to show 
the American envoys in the 
guise of the vanquished arriving 
to sue for peace from the victors. 
General Ridgway soon put an 
end to the masquerade, but 
already some mischief had been 
done. 

For the benefit of the Chinese 
(and not them only) General 
Ridgway has also had to em- 
phasise the distinction between 
@ peace and an armistice. An 
armistice is for the soldiers and a 
peace is for the politicians. The 
meetings at Kaesong are merely 
designed to bring about a Cease 
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Fire and to ensure that while a 
peace is subsequently being dis- 
cussed neither side shall suffer 
a military disadvantage. The 
Chinese have tried to extend 
the scope of the negotiations 
and General Ridgway has very 
properly refused to yield. 

The United Nations should 
not ignore the possibility that 
the entire negotiations may be 
simply a device to gain time. 
The Chinese have been heavily 
defeated. If they are to go on 
fighting they will need sub- 
stantial reinforcements. They 
may also want to obtain from 
their friends supplies of planes 
and pilots to counteract the 
superiority of the West in the air. 
Time will show if they are look- 
ing on Kaesong as a serious 
preliminary to peace or as a 
convenient interlude during 
which they may restore their 
shattered fortunes. At the 
moment they are hurrying fresh 
troops into the firing-line, and, 
to a chorus of indignant protest, 
General Ridgway is sedulously 
bombing them on the march. 
The General at any rate suffers 
from no illusions and is taking 
no chances. 


The Government, after a great 
show of firmness over Persia, 
appears to be at a loss what to 


do next. It sent some finely 
phrased Notes to Teheran and 
secured a favourable ruling from 
the International Court; but 
neither the Notes nor the ruling 
indicated any method by which 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
might recover its stolen property. 
Meanwhile Mr Morrison’s occa- 
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sional bold and rather blundering 
words in the House of Commons 
were ceasing to satisfy the 
Opposition. If it is true that 
some men use words to conceal 
thought, Mr Morrison evidently 
uses them to conceal a lack of 
it, and therefore of the policy 
which only thought may pro- 
duce. That is, perhaps, to do 
him a slight injustice. He seems 
to have had a policy of a sort, 
but one which any intelligent 
undergraduate could have told 
him was futile. He appears to 
have believed that we had only 
to sit tight to win. Sooner or 
later the Persians, in desperate 
need of the revenue they have 
been getting from the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, would 
come to terms and all would be 
well. The policy might work in 
a world where everybody minded 
his own business; but what 
assurance could Mr Morrison or 
anyone else have that Persia’s 
northern neighbour would not 
take a hand in the game? 
Russia has no sentimental feel- 
ings about the Persian people— 
or even about the Tudeh Party 
which up till now has been 
pulling chestnuts out of the fire 
for Moscow. On the other hand, 
Russia presumably has very 
strong feelings on the desirability 
of eliminating the British Com- 
monwealth’s major source of oil. 
That consummation would be 
worth quite a lot of money and 
trouble, even if it implied throw- 
ing over the Tudeh Party and 
bolstering up—for a time—the 
present rulers of Persia. Mr 
Morrison’s plan would look 
pretty silly if it merely had the 
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result of turning Persia into 
Russia’s pensioner; and Russia 
does not give pensions for noth- 
ing. No doubt Dr Moussadeq 
is having qualms, but by now he 
may have gone too far to draw 
back. Between the devil and 
the deep blue sea he may have 
to choose the devil, if only 
because the devil will allow him 
a longer credit. In these cireum- 
stances, and in the absence of 
any coherent policy from Mr 
Morrison, the only hope of a 
settlement seems to lie in Mr 
Averil Harriman’s friendly ser- 
vices and in the dollars of the 
United States. 

A contributory cause to the 
whole of this humiliating busi- 
ness has escaped the general 
attention. For a hundred years 
the Indian Army performed in 
the East very much what the 
Royal Navy did in the West. 
As the most effective fighting 
machine in the whole vast region 
between Turkey and Japan, its 
strength was used to check 
aggressors and to keep the peace. 
What remains of the Indian 
Army has now been divided 
between India and Pakistan, and 
the two sections of it are as likely 
to fight each other over Kashmir 
as to fight any one else. As a 
guardian of the peace of South 
Asia the Indian Army no longer 
exists. Itis a fairly safe assump- 
tion that Persia would not have 
dared to commit her recent 
trespass if that fine fighting force 
had been still in being. 

This is not a new story: it is 
a very old one. A rather simi- 
lar result followed when the 
Legions were called home from 
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Britain. The Picts came over 
an almost ungarrisoned wall and 
the Norsemen swooped down 
on an almost undefended coast. 
When a country is compelled to 
curtail its responsibilities, a bill 
has always to be met, by her and 
also by those whom once she 
guarded. 


One of the most obvious draw- 
backs to Mr Morrison as Foreign 
Secretary is that when he is not 
practising his own technique of 
strutting about exposing parts 
of his anatomy to be kicked by 
the lesser countries of the Middle 
East, like Persia and Egypt, he 
busily perpetuates the errors of 
other people. Everybody knew 
that Mr Ernest Bevin had a 
neurosis about Spain. He did 
not like General Franco; he 
could not forget the Civil War ; 
and 80, a few years ago, he lent 
himself to the stupidity of reeall- 
ing the British Ambassador from 
Madrid. No one with any know- 
ledge of Spain had the least 
doubt of what would be the 
result ef this piece of folly. It 
did not lead to a change of 
régime. It did not even annoy 
General Franco, who, on the 
contrary, by being able to pose 
as the victim of foreign malice, 
positively endeared himself to 
many Spaniards who had previ- 
ously had no affection for him. 
Gradually and belatedly the 
Foreign Office saw its mistake 
and retraced its footsteps. 
Ambassadors were once more 
exchanged and trade relations 
were encouraged ; and now Mr 
Morrison is doing his best to 
reverse the process. 
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It is no secret that for some 
time the Americans have been 
wanting to bring Spain into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion. They wish to be able to 
count upon the large, tough, but 
ill-equipped Spanish Army and 
would like to have the use of 
bases on the Spanish mainland. 
To this end they have been 
making advances to Madrid. A 
buneh of senators from the 
Foreign Relations Committee 
have paid the Oaudillo a flying 
visit and the late Admiral Sher- 
man was sent to conduct some 
preliminary negotiations. 

Odd as it may seem, both 
Britain and France have been 
raising objections. Russia, the 
avowed enemy, may be a 
member of the United Nations 
Organisation, but not Spain. 


Italy, which fought on the wrong 


side in the War and has no 
discernible coast-line on the 
Atlantic, has been allowed to 
join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, but not Spain. 
Turkey, which is even more 
remote and was neutral in the 
War, is being invited, with the 
British blessing, to come in too, 
but not Spain. The policy makes 
no sense and has had the addi- 
tional disadvantage of annoying 
the Americans, who are in the 
mood to say that if the British 
and the French want their help 
in the Mediterranean, they had 
better stop trying to interfere 
and to impose vetoes. 

The attitude of France, though 
wrong - headed, is comprehen- 
sible. With eight hundred 
thousand declared Communists 
and an unspecified number of 
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fellow-travellers in the country, 
any French Government is terri- 
fied of presenting arguments to 
the Left. Britain has not these 
disadvantages. The truth is that 
Mr Bevin was by no means the 
only member of his Party with a 
neurosis about Spain. Even the 
Prime Minister sometimes recalls 
uneasily the day when he went 
to Madrid and was photographed 
giving a Communist salute to 
the International Brigade; and 
many of his followers on the 
back benches have similar 
memories. So to oblige the 
gentlemen behind him, or rather 
for fear of affronting them, Mr 
Morrison persists in this non- 
sensical vendetta. 

Of course he cannot stop the 
Americans from making, if they 
choose, a bilateral agreement 
with Spain. Sooner or later that 
country will be aligned in fact as 
well as in spirit with the Western 
Powers. All that British and 
French intransigence is likely to 
effect is a stiffening in the final 
terms. The Spaniards, observing 
that there is a difference of 
opinion, may reasonably con- 
clude that America needs them 
even more than they need 
America. General Franco is a 
stubborn bargainer. Hitler, after 
an unsatisfactory meeting with 
him, remarked that he would 
rather have all his teeth 
extracted than have another 
argument with the Dictator of 
Spain. If the Americans find 
that the price of Spain’s bases 
and of the Spanish Army is not 
at all modest, they may look in 
this direction for some at least of 
the blame, 





The manifesto of the three 
rebele—Mr Aneurin Bevan, Mr 
Wilson and Mr John Freeman— 
is about as disingenuous a docu- 
ment as has been published. Mr 
Bevan, it is convenient to recall, 
originally based his objections to 
the rearmament programme on 
the grounds that it was un- 
attainable. Such was the short- 
age of raw materials and of 
essential machinery, he argued, 
that when we had raised the 
money we would not know how 
to spend it; or rather, in the 
interests of window-dressing, the 
money would be frittered away 
and very little would result in the 
form of armaments. 

Now the tone is changed. The 
earlier thesis is forgotten and the 
new line is that rearmament 
on the scale proposed is un- 
necessarily large and much too 
expensive. Mr Bevan airily 
ignored the figures the experts 
have given on Russian arma- 
ment, preferring to trust some 
undisclosed source of his own. 
But it is really a question of 
priority. Apparently Mr Bevan 
and his rebellious friends would 
much rather take risks with the 
safety of the country than see a 
reduction, however minor, in any 
other form of expenditure. In 
fact defence, which should obvi- 
ously come first, ranks at the 
bottom of Mr Bevan’s list; and 
he appears to think that the 
proper and sufficient answer to 
any Russian menace he is 
prepared to admit is to send 
economic aid to undeveloped 
countries. Everyone will agree 
that such aid is most desirable 
and, in the long run, essential; 
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but to treat it as though it were 
a substitute for security is to 
encourage delusions. To take 
merely one point, the Russians 
will not be deterred from any 
action they may be contemplat- 
ing in Germany or Greece because 
the Western Powers have been 
busy with the economic re- 
habilitation of the Far Bast. 
But Mr Bevan has little to say 
about Europe, his position 
simply being that if any cut is 
necessary it should be in the 
defences of the country. No 
doubt he and his erstwhile 
colleagues still in office will fight 
the matter out in the autumnal 
conclave of the Party at Scar- 
borough. It is to be hoped that 
the colleagues will stand to their 
guns and give shot for shot. 
Unfortunately Party Conferences 
of this kind are full of woolly 
minded people who are naturally 
responsive to the oratory of Mr 
Bevan. When he goes into cold 
print, it is not very difficult to 
tear his arguments to shreds ; on 
the platform he is another and 
more formidable opponent. 


The debate in the House of 
Commons on Tshekedi Khama 
brought no credit at all to the 
Socialists and very little to the 
Tories. When all the details of 
a complicated dispute had been 
discussed, a simple principle 
stood out like the Matterhorn. 
Is it right to banish a man from 
his country, not for anything he 
has done or failed to do, but 
because it is feared that if he is 
allowed to live in his home he 
may make trouble? Very few 
people would withhold from the 
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authorities the power to exile 
Tshekedi if after his return he 
was found to be stirring up 
mischief in the Bamangwato 
tribe of Bechuanaland. But that 
is very different from exiling him 
before he has had a chance of 
stirring up mischief. He is not 
even a man with a doubtful past. 
On the contrary, all the reports 
have been favourable. The late 
Field-Marshal Smuts—no mean 
judge—-took the view that 
Tshekedi was one of the best and 
most competent Africans he 
knew; and Mr Gordon Walker 
himself described him as an 
extremely able man with a very 
fine record of government. In 
any case, the Socialists should 
have paused before endorsing the 
principle of preventive exile, 
which is nearly as dangerous as 
that of preventive imprisonment 
so favoured in totalitarian coun- 
tries. If a Conservative govern- 
ment in the future were to decide 
that, say, Dr Dalton was a 
potential trouble-maker and to 
decree his banishment for five 
years, the howls of indignant 
protest would be heard from 
Land’s End to John O’ Groats ; 
but in effect the Socialists are 
supporting a very similar policy 
in Bechuanaland. 

Even that is not the worst that 
can be said of them. A large 
number of them were given the 
chance of hearing Tshekedi state 
his own case. He spoke very 
moderately and very well, and 
they came away from the 
encounter with a strong and 
uncomfortable feeling that an 
injustice was being proposed. 
Then, on the morning before 
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the debate, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party met. The Whips 
had warned Mr Gordon Walker 
of the unrest among the back 
benchers and he made what 
sounded like a concession. He 
agreed that a Kgotla or tribal 
meeting should be called to 
decide the fate of Tshekedi, and 
that impartial observers should 
be sent out to it to report back to 
Parliament. With this sugges- 
tion most of the malcontents 
professed themselves satisfied, 
without considering that an in- 
fringement of human rights is 
equally an infringement whether 
the guilty party is a Secretary of 
State or a tribal meeting. It is 
safe to assume, too, that hardly 
a member of the Socialist Party 
understood the procedure of a 
Kgotla. The majority thought of 
it as a blend between a demo- 
cratic assembly and a court of 
law. They were unaware that by 
native custom any decision is 
made not by the meeting, but by 
the Paramount Chief, who pre- 
sides over it, and since at present 
there is no Paramount Chief in 
situ, it is difficult to see how a 
lawful Kgotla can be held unless 
Seretse is allowed to return, with 
or without his uncle. 

Nevertheless this doubtful con- 
cession was sufficient. In the 
Division that evening three or 
four Socialists, all honour to 
them, refrained from voting. 
The others apparently decided 
that Bechuanaland, and inci- 
dentally human rights, are not 
worth the risk of a General 
Election just now. 

Still more incomprehensible, 
though not quite so deplorable, 
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was the behaviour of the Tories, 
several of whom did not vote at 
all. They were given a lead by 
Mr Ohurchill; the motion of 
censure was theirs as much as it 
was the Liberals’; and to put 
the matter on the lowest level, if 
they really wanted to get rid of 
the Government, here were a 
good cause and a very good 
opportunity. The only excuses 
the absentees could produce was 
that they did not wish to 
embarrass ‘the men on the 
spot.” It was nice of them to 
consider the feelings of Sir 
Evelyn Baring and his hench- 
men, but not so nice of them to 
forget their Parliamentary re- 
sponsibilities. Four times out of 
five the ‘‘men on the spot”? may 
be right; but on the fifth ocea- 
sion they may be calamitously 
wrong, as they were many years 
ago over the Jameson Raid. If 
they should certainly be sup- 
ported when they are right, they 
should as certainly be checked 
when they are wrong. No Mem- 
ber of Parliament has any busi- 
ness to give them a blank cheque. 


The White Paper giving the 
plan for a closer association 
between the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland has had a mixed 
reception. For some it goes too 
far and for others not far enough. 
The argument in favour of a 
Union of the three territories is 
fairly strong. There is, of course, 
the point of sentiment. Cecil 
Rhodes certainly never thought 
that the great Province he had 
won for the Empire would be 
cut in two, and had the idea been 
suggested to him he would have 
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disliked it intensely. Indeed 
his views went further than a 
Central African Dominion. He 
looked for a future greater South 
Africa which would have in- 
cluded Rhodesia ; but he did not 
foresee the direction in which the 
lesser union of the two Boer 
republics and the two British 
colonies would develop. In any 
case, no man can be allowed to 
bind the future, and Rhodes’s 
conceptions belong to history. 
The original partition of Rhodesia 
was probably necessary, and to- 
day the question is whether a 
reunion is desirable and possible. 
The relevant fact is that none of 
these three territories can hope 
to stand indefinitely by itself. 
They have no outlet to the 
sea; the development of their 
resources and railway systems 
is still in its infancy; their 
interests are interlocked; and 
in each a small white population 
—in Nyasaland it is very small— 
lives in the midst of an African 
majority. Sooner or later, if 
they do not join each other they 
will have to look elsewhere, 
Southern Rhodesia to the Union 
of South Africa and the other 
territories perhaps to a new 
federation of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika. Such solutions 
would be neither popular nor 
easy. The people of Southern 
Rhodesia are determined to re- 
tain the British character and 
connection which Dr Malan is 
trying to get rid of in the Union; 
and although their own native 
policy is often criticised it does 
not carry the rigorous implica- 
tions of Apartheid. In theory 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
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land might some day unite with 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
but both geographically and 
economically they are very much 
nearer to Southern Rhodesia. 
To take a single point, the coal 
of the south is essential to the 
Copper Belt of the north. 

There is the further considera- 
tion that with South Africa so 
uncertain a member of the 
Commonwealth, a British Do- 
minion of Central Africa, which 
later might take in the territories 
to the north-east of it, would 
be a stabilising influence and 
possibly a compensation. 

The big difficulty, of course, is 
native policy. The Colonial Office 
has its own ideas, which it is 
operating in North Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, not altogether effec- 
tively in the first and quite effec- 
tively in the second. Southern 
Rhodesia, which is nearly but 
not entirely 2 Dominion, goes its 
own way in the matter, and it 
is not the way of the Colonial 
Office. 

The Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland have 
always been against union be- 
cause they are convinced that 
under it their status would 
deteriorate. On the other hand, 
many Southern RKhodesians 
would like the new union to be 
of a unitary character, but the 
difference in native policy makes 
that solution impossible and even 
a federation far from easy. The 
White Paper attempts to solve 
the problem by withholding 
native policy from the projected 
Central Government and leaving 
it with the subsidiary govern- 
ments of the three territories. 


So the new Dominion would have 
at least two native policies. 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land would continue to conform 
with the rules of the Colonial 
Office, while Southern Rhodesia 
would continue to satisfy the less 
exigent supervision of the Com- 
monwealth Relations office. Is 
this a feasible arrangement? A 
good many people who know this 
part of Africa well are convinced 
that it is not. They believe that 
such confusion would arise as 
would destroy the new Dominion 
at birth or soon after; that the 
same native policy must run 
through all three territories ; 
and that the same office in 
Whitehall should be _ their 
“mother ship.” No doubt this 
will be the principal matter to 
occupy the attention of the two 
Secretaries of State during their 
coming visits to their respective 
territories; for the point is not 
merely important but crucial. 
The caution with which the 
approach is being made is com- 
mendable. No one will be un- 
heard. No one will be rushed 
into a decision. So far His 
Majesty’s Government has 
neither accepted nor rejected the 
proposals in the White Paper. 
The Secretaries of State will go 
and see and confer, at first 
separately and then together, 
and it is a safe prophecy that the 
ultimate decision will be by the 
agreement of majorities in all 
three territories and not by the 
dictation of Whitehall. 


Of late some Members of the 
House of Commons have become 
unduly sensitive. Almost every 
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week has brought a new com- 
plaint of breach of privilege, 
referred as a rule to the Com- 
mittee which sits to examine 
prima facie cases of the kind, and, 
being composed of level-headed 
persons, has generally found that 
the offence was not so serious 
as to require any action. If a 
certain amount of time, which 
might have been better em- 
ployed, has been spent in this 
way, no great harm has been 
done and sometimes the House 
and the public have enjoyed a 
hearty laugh. But the tendency 
is not without a graver side. It 
may only indicate that some 
Members are lacking in a sense of 
humour and a capacity to take 
criticism. But it may indicate 
something more serious. 
Privilege is intended to protect 
Parliament from serious attack. 


Technically any criticism of 
either House may be interpreted 
as a breach of privilege. The 
mild comments which appear 
month by month in ‘ Maga.’ 
might be taken as a breach. 


Even ‘Hansard’ was once 
attacked as a breach. If 
pedantry were allowed its way, 
no one could say anything about 
Parliament without running the 
risk of being called to the Bar 
and perhaps confined in the 
Clock Tower. 

In the past, good sense has 
generally prevailed. Privilege 
has not been invoked to shield 
individual Members from the 
rude but salutary blasts of 
legitimate criticism; for men 
have recognised that without it 
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Parliamentary life would become 
unhealthy. On the other hand, 
some recent complaints suggest 
that a few Members are more 
concerned with their own amour 
propre than with freedom of 
opinion; and if they were to 
carry their point, privilege, once 
designed as a safeguard against 
tyranny, might well become a 
weapon against the liberties of 
the land. 


Mr Biggs-Davison should not 
be criticised too harshly if in his 
study of George Wyndham! he 
never quite succeeds in bringing 
his subject alive. Charm and 
extraordinary good looks, the 
hardest qualities to convey in 
print, were Wyndham’s in full 
measure. But they were quali- 
ties not of repose but of action. 
Wyndham riding or swimming 
or addressing a great audience or 
driving at high speed (for those 
days) across Ireland, doing some- 
thing, anything—that is the man 
his contemporaries remember ; 
and with such men and women 
the biographer, like the photo- 
grapher, is often frustrated by 
the problem of fair portraiture. 
Take away the movement and 
you destroy the subject; you 
change a hero into a tailor’s 
dummy or a queen into some- 
thing on an old-fashioned box of 
chocolates. 

Here perhaps is the answer to 
the first puzzle about George 
Wyndham. Why fifty years ago 
did people esteem him so highly ? 
How was it that in 1902 or 1903 
he would have figured in almost 
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any list of likely future Prime 
Ministers ? He had not achieved 
very much. He was Under- 
Secretary of State for War at a 
time when the administration of 
the Army was being most sharply 
(and justifiably) criticised, its 
shortcomings being too glaring 
for any gloss. As Secretary of 
State for Ireland he successfully 
piloted through Parliament a 
Land Purchase Act for which he 
should have some credit, though 
possibly his Under-Secretary, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, should have 
a little more. Wyndham was 
an uneven speaker; sometimes 
very good and sometimes quite 
ineffective, his most successful 
speech being his defence of the 
War Office in 1900 against the 
background of Black Week in 
South Africa. He did so much, 
if nothing superlatively. He was 
@ poet, a country gentleman, a 
politician, a horseman, an orator, 
but not quite in the front rank in 
any capacity. Yet his versatility 
was rather impressive and his 
spectacular beauty was almost 
irresistible. 

Why then did he fail? That 
is the second puzzle. His Irish 
career, which had begun with 
such promise, ended in failure, 
muddle and resignation—a dis- 
appointment the more bitter as 
it could so easily have been 
avoided. During the years that 
remained he served his Party 
loyally and well; but by 1910 
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men were talking less of him than 
of Bonar Law, F. E. Smith and 
Carson. The truth is that the 
times were out of joint for him 
and he moved with growing 
discomfort in the new Georgian 
world. He was a Oavalier, per- 
haps a Jacobite, always a gentle- 
man; and as the Parliamentary 
scene darkened, Cavalier and 
Jacobite and gentleman were at 
a discount. He would have led 
the last charge at Naseby, and 
while he would have died in the 
last ditch over the Parliament 
Bill, the death never happened 
and was anyhow merely a figure 
of speech. 

The charm and restless energy 
remained. He always drove 
himself too hard mentally and 
physically ; and as he slipped 
into middle age the strain was 
more than he could stand. When 
he died at forty-nine, men talked 
of the tragedy. But was it a 
tragedy? If he had lived a few 
months longer he would have 
known overwhelming sorrow in 
the death of his much-loved son 
in battle. If he had lived a few 
years longer he would have been 
following first Bonar Law and 
later Stanley Baldwin, men 80 
different from Arthur Balfour, the 
greatest of his friends and the 
pattern of his political life; and 
he would have seen the country 
governed for six years by Lloyd 
George. For Wyndham to pass 
when he did was the kinder fate. 
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